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Summer Conference, 1936 


HE Summer Conference of the Institute of Public Administration 
will be held in University College, Oxford, from 3rd to 6th July, 
1936, under the Chairmanship of Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. 
The following papers will be discussed : — 


Friday, 3rd July. 


THE STATE AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: SOME LESSONS 
FROM A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE (10.30 a.m.), by Professor A. M. 
Carr-Saunders, M.A., of Liverpool University. page 240 


THE STATE AND THE CONSUMER FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (2.30 p.m.), 
by Professor Julian Huxley, M.A. page 247 


Saturday, 4th July. 


A SociAL SURVEY OF THE OxFORD DISTRICT 
(10.30 a.m.), by Mr. R. F. Bretherton, M.A., of 
Wadham College, Oxford. page 256 


Monday, 6th July. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE PUBLIC (10.30 a.m.), 
by Mr. Ashton Davies, Chief Commercial 
Manager of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway; Mr. M. Kliman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue; Mr. W. D. Sharp of the Telecommuni- 
cations Department of the General Post Office. 
pages 268, 276, 201 
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The State and the Social Problem : 
Some Lessons from a Quarter of a 
Century of Social Insurance 


By Professor A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, M.A. 
Liverpool University 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute at 
University College, Oxford, July, 1936] 

HE annual return rendered to the House of Commons under the 
heading of Public Social Services gives, not only particulars for 
these services as they are to-day, but also particulars for such of these 
services as existed at certain dates in the past. From this source we 
learn that in 1900, the earliest date for which information is given in 
the return, there were 6 of these services in existence: in IQIO, 7; 
in 1920, 13; and in 1930, 14. If we carry back the story a little 
further we find that during the greater part of the nineteenth century 
there was virtually only one of these services in existence, namely, the 
Poor Law, now known as Public Assistance. But these facts regard- 
ing the number of services do not represent the whole of the story; 
for there is hardly an exception to the fact that each service began on 
a modest scale and has since expanded out of all recognition. Thus 
during the post-War period there has been very little addition to the 
list; but there has been an immense expansion of many of the 

existing services during that time. 

It would be of interest to discuss at length the reasons for this 
remarkable development. But there is no space here to take note 
only of a few facts. This development was not based on any theory 
or preconceived plan as was the case in Germany where social 
insurance was introduced by Bismarck in advance of public opinion 
as a piece of carefully designed statecraft. It may be traced to an 
awakening and a deepening of the social conscience. The com- 
placency about poverty and its attendant evils and the assurance 
that all that was wrong would mend itself, if the prevailing trends 
were allowed to work themselves out, began to give way in the 
sixties of the last century. Evidence of this may be seen in the 
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founding of charitable organisations at that time. An uneasy social 
conscience prompted investigation, and in the ’eighties Charles Booth 
began his famous survey of poverty in London. The results of this and 
of succeeding surveys was only to make the social conscience still more 
uneasy. Public opinion began to insist that something should be 
done. What actually happened was typical of the manner in which 
things get done in this country. Attention was concentrated upon 
definite problems one by one. In 1906 it was the fact that starving 
and ill-nourished children make poor scholars. Therefore the Educa- 
tion (Provision of Meals) Act was passed in that year, and it was 
made possible for local authorities to provide meals for children who, 
in the words of the Act, “‘ are unable by reason of lack of food to 
take full advantage of the education provided for them.’’ These 
plasters were placed over sores, and piecemeal a long list of public 
social services came into existence. 

It is not surprising that, as a result of action of this kind, the 
plasters do not always meet and sometimes overlap—that, in other 
words, there are gaps and anomalies of all kinds. Many of them are 
familiar; we are all aware of the gap in the provision of services for 
children between the ages of two and five, and we all know of the 
remarkable anomaly that a man who is out of work because he cannot 
find work gets an allowance for his dependants, whereas a man who 
is out of work because he is sick gets no such allowance. It is not 
surprising that insufficient account should have been taken of the 
changing age composition of the population; as Mr. Norman Wilson 
has shown in his valuable paper, the expenditure on certain services 
will inevitably become much heavier on this account. What is sur- 
prising is that the system, if it deserves that title, has worked as well 
as it has. 

It is not proposed to deal in this paper with the familiar problem 
of gaps and anomalies. This paper is concerned with certain broad 
considerations which came to light when the situation is seen as a 
whole. Let us begin by observing that the social services were intro- 
duced because many persons were too poor to obtain what they 
needed. This may sound like a painful platitude. But it is a 
necessary remark because, however widely this is recognised, it is 
seldom that the logical step is taken of asking whether, supposing 
that poverty was conquered, social services would cease, or whether, 
even in a community where gross want did not exist, there would be 
a permanent place for such services. But the question is premature; 
before it can be discussed note must be taken of the fact that the 
needs of poor persons are of two kinds. They may lack the basic 
necessities of food, shelter and clothing, or they may lack professional 
services—of teachers and doctors, for example. 
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Just as we can distinguish more than one form of need, so we can 
distinguish more than one mechanism under the present system of 
social services. The most clearly distinguishable mechanism is so- 
called social insurance; it is perhaps better described as compulsory 
saving against contingencies. Into the funds originating from the 
compulsory contributions of insured persons are paid compulsory 
contributions from the employers of these persons and contributions 
from the State. The important feature of these services is that the 
payments are made, not when need has arisen, but when certain con- 
ditions, unemployment, ill-health, widowhood, orphanhood or old 
age have supervened. The oldest method, however, is that of the 
assistance in cash or kind when need has arisen; it is the method of 
the Poor Law, of non-contributory old age pensions, and of unemploy- 
ment allowances. This may be called the dole system. It may be 
observed that, when the contribution made by the State to an 
insurance fund becomes relatively large, a dole element is introduced 
into an insurance service; but, so long as benefit is claimed as a 
contractural right and not as a matter of discretion, a marked 
difference remains between an insurance service and a dole service. 

It is clear on reflection, however, that the recognised public social 
services cannot all be classified into one or other of these two 
categories. There are services, such as education, which are clearly 
not of the insurance type and which are not straightforward dole 
services. A plain dole service is one in which State organisation is 
confined to the doling out of benefits in cash or kind. But there are 
several services, mostly in the sphere of education and health, where 
State organisation is far more complicated and provides services of 
an elaborate nature. When the beneficiaries or their parents pay for 
the cost of these services, as in the case of parents paying for school 
meals provided for their children, there is no dole element at all. 
What we have in such a case is an example of socialised consumption; 
it is advantageous because it is economical, the meals thus provided 
costing less than if provided by the parents, because it offers valuable 
facilities when, for example, the children come a long way to school, 
and perhaps also because it is instructive and forms an education in 
good manners. When the beneficiaries pay nothing, as in the case 
of elementary education, or when they pay part of the cost, as in 
the case of fee-paying students in secondary schools, there is a dole- 
element mixed with the socialised consumption element. 

From this analysis we may return to the fact mentioned above, 
that these services aim at meeting two sets of needs. The first is the 
need for basic human wants—food, housing and clothing. There 
can be few persons who would refuse assent to the proposition that 
the best state of things is one in which everyone can provide them 
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for himself and his dependants. But the misfortunes of unemploy- 
ment, ill-health and so on may remove the source of income. Against 
these misfortunes compulsory saving is enforced and is supplemented 
by contributions from employers and the State. Even with these 
contributions the help may not be sufficient, and in addition there are, 
and probably must always be, gaps in the range of compulsory 
saving. Therefore dole services are required to meet the basic needs 
which are not met by the scheme of so-called insurances. 

It is, however, not the case that the desirable state of things is 
one in which everyone can provide the professional services which 
are needed. Even if everyone was rich enough to pay for tutors 
for their children or to turn their house into a nursing home in case 
of illness, schools and nursing homes would exist. This is so because 
the organisation of the professional services of teaching and health 
has positive values. In fact, we find that the rich organise schools 
and nursing homes for themselves. The poor cannot do so, and the 
organisation of these services for them has to be undertaken with the 
help of public money. But it clearly does not follow that, as poverty 
diminishes, the case for public social services in the fields of education 
and health will correspondingly weaken. 

So far as these considerations are valid, they may be held to 
suggest certain conclusions of some importance. We must not class 
all the public social services together and without further analysis 
aim at expanding or contracting them. The pure dole services are 
an unavoidable necessity. In a better state of society it would be 
possible to diminish them, not, of course, by reducing the services 
for those in need, but by reducing the number of the needy. The 
organised education and health services, on the other hand, are a 
permanent necessity. They are confused with the pure dole services 
because for the most part they are free or below cost price. At the 
present time the free provision of many of these services is a matter 
of necessity since otherwise many persons could not obtain them. But 
it does not in the least follow that, if poverty diminished, payment 
would be demanded for these services. They are permanently 
necessary and a rich community might well decide that, since they 
must be paid for somehow, a compulsory contribution through taxes 
was simpler and more equitable than charges to beneficiaries in pro- 
portion to benefits received. 

The practical conclusion of all this is that we should distinguish 
between services which are intended to be permanent and those which 
we hope will gradually disappear. We could then set about and 
build the former type of service on sure foundations, whereas at 
present the constructive process is hindered by a vague impression 
that these services, like the dole services, are makeshifts. This line 
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of thought gives us some guide about details as well as aboui 
principles. Let us take two examples. The National Health In- 
surance scheme provides for needs of both kinds, the need for food 
and so on when income from work fails, and the need for medical 
services in time of sickness. It would probably be a great improve- 
ment if it was confined to the former; the latter need could be met 
as part of the general health services. Again there is the question of 
the feeding of school children. The history of this matter is compli- 
cated, and on reflection it is clear that we have never made up our 
minds whether it is a dole service or an educational service. If it is 
the former then we may hope that it will ultimately be abolished, 
and that all parents will be in a position to provide meals for their 
children out of their own resources. If it is the latter, then let us set 
about and make it a worthy educational service, though for some 
time to come it will be necessary to provide it free for the children 
of certain parents. When the time comes that all parents can pay, 
it will be a matter of choice whether the money is raised in that way 
or through rates and taxes. 

There is another matter to which I desire to draw attention. This 
is the peculiar position of the social services designed to meet the 
needs of the unemployed who are “‘ available for and capable of 
work.’’ Public opinion demands that their needs shall be more 
generously met than those of persons unemployed on account of sick- 
ness; thus the anomaly is tolerated of a lower allowance to a sick man 
than to an ‘‘unemployed’”’ man and of no dependants’ allowances 
for the former. The reason for this is plain. It is somehow believed 
that the community is to blame when a man is “‘unemployed,’’ but 
not when he is sick, or at least that it is more to blame in the former 
case than in the latter. What I am concerned to point out is that, 
whatever truth there may be in this belief, it places the government 
of such a country as this in a very difficult position. By “‘ such a 
country as this’’ I mean a country in which the government is an 
employer on a very small scale, but is charged with the duty of main- 
taining those who cannot find employment in private industry. 

The difficulty arises in this way. There is no given number of 
persons who can be employed in this country at any one time. The 
number of persons who are employed depends to a large extent upon 
current rates of wages. If wages fall, other things remaining equal, 
more persons are employed. But the government has little to do with 
making wages what they are. It is true that trade boards and 
agricultural wages boards influence rates and also that legislation 
affecting trade unions, by improving or impairing their position, affects 
their powers of bargaining. But for the most part wages are deter- 
mined independently of the government. In a fully socialised 
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country this is not so; the government is the only employer and fixes 
wage rates. Under these circumstances it is the government which, 
up to a point at least, determines how many unemployed there shall 
be; if it was all-powerful it could abolish unemployment. But in 
this country the government has very little influence in this direction ; 
at the same time it is increasingly pressed by public opinion to main- 
tain the unemployed, however many there may be, at a rapidly rising 
standard determined by the dictates of the current ideas of social 
justice. If the government was the employer the dilemma would be 
obvious; since the unemployed must be maintained out of the produc- 
tivity of the employed, enough persons must be kept at work even 
if this means the lowering of rates. But when the government is not 
the employer, the position is made obscure; it is not apparent that 
there is an incompatibility in a position in which wage rates are settled 
without government control, and in which at the same time the 
government must support those who cannot find work at those rates 
at a standard which meets with popular conceptions of deserts. 

I do not propose to examine the financial implications of this state 
of things. I wish merely to mention one consequence in the sphere 
of administration. The demand for adequate treatment of the un- 
employed has led not merely to larger rates of benefit for them than 
for the sick, but also to special administrative treatment. I refer to 
extended benefit, transitional benefit, transitional payment and allow- 
ances paid by the Unemployment Assistance Board. The end product 
was the Board; it is true that other considerations, including the 
making of assistance a national charge, were influential, but that it 
remains the case that the original motive for setting up the Board 
was the supposed need for the separate treatment of the able-bodied 
unemployed. 

The institution of the Board is in many ways a remarkable experi- 
ment; there is, for instance, that aspect of the scheme which removes 
the policy of the Board from the continuous review of Parliament. 
It is more than doubtful whether this can work. When the matter 
to be administered is of a technical nature, electricity, for example, 
it is a proper subject for administration by some semi-independent 
corporation. The same mechanism works well enough for broad- 
casting. But when the matter is political, it is hardly possible for 
Parliament to divest itself of responsibility for policy, and there is 
a case for holding that—since the assumption of responsibility by Par- 
liament involves the direction of grievances against the Ministry—it 
would have been better to have left the responsibility to locally 
elected bodies. 

That aspect of the scheme, however, which is of most interest 
here is the fact that the clients of the Board are a body of persons 
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whom it is illogical to isolate for separate treatment. It is illogical 
because their needs are the same as those whose means have failed 
on account of sickness or some such misfortune. This logical lapse 
has serious practical consequences. It results in the first place in the 
transfer of persons from the Board to Public Assistance and vice 
versa, as, for example, when a client of the Board falls sick. It 
results, in the second place, in a duplication of administration; for we 
have another authority making inquiries into means. Further, as 
matters stand, the needs which the Board can provide for are those 
relating to lack of cash; for other needs recourse must be had to 
another authority. Thus two authorities become interested in the 
same households. If the powers of the Board were extended there 
would be further duplication of functions. 

The Unemployment Assistance Board is, in fact, an anomaly; it 
does not fit into the scheme of public social services that has been 
built up. If its work was widened to include all public assistance, 
the object for which it was set up would not be achieved; for it was 
instituted to give separate assistance to a class supposed to deserve 
separate treatment. If its work remains within its present scope, 
certain not inconsiderable difficulties seem almost insurmountable, 
to say nothing of the difficulties which arise on account of its semi- 
independent status. In fact it may be doubtful whether much 
wisdom was shown by those who made the latest addition to the 
public social services. 
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The State and the Consumer 


By Professor JULIAN S. HuxLey, M.A. 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Oxford, July, 1936] 
I.—CONSUMER PROTECTION HIsTORIC ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


LTHOUGH one of the clearest lessons we now learn from history 

is that there never were any good old days, we ought not to 
forget that even in medizval times the State tried to protect its sub- 
jects from some of the evils to which they were exposed by the 
tapacity of merchants and craftsmen. It will be unnecessary to 
remind you that human nature has not changed very remarkably 
since then and that the consumer to-day has his grievances just as 
he had four or five hundred years ago. 


From the earliest days of statute law there have been Acts against 
short weight and bad quality of foodstuffs. The Asstsa Panis of 
51 Henry III (A.D. 1266) threatened defaulting butchers and bakers 
with the pillory from which they could not bribe themselves free, 
even with untold silver or gold. Succeeding statutes in the reigns 
of later kings and queens attempted to protect Englishmen from 
adulteration of all kinds: stinking fish, bad beer, rotten butter, hops 
mixed with wood, straw, leaves and stalks, to mention only a few. 
So complex did the law become that it soon threw an intolerable 
burden on the justices of the peace, the chief executive officers of 
the Government in the days before the growth of the central and local 
civil service. 


Through the J.P.s, in fact, the Government attempted a wide- 
spread technical control of many branches of industry mainly 
inspired by the desire to protect consumers of industrial products. 
Legislation in the middle of the sixteenth century, for instance, 
required the J.P.s to appoint overseers and searchers to regulate the 
cloth industry. Among the J.P.s’ other functions were the supervision 
of the food and drink trade and price-fixing for these commodities. 
Traders attempting to manipulate the market against consumers were 
continually threatened by laws against forestalling, regrating and 
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engrossing. The J.P.s and the Clerks of the Market also shared the 
duty of inspecting weights and measures. 

This policy, as is well known, was ineffective because there was 
no executive branch of the Government strong enough to enforce it. 
It would hardly be necessary to refer to it here were it not for the 
fact that it illustrates the preoccupation of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, both the King’s and the towns’, with the interests of the con- 
sumer. As one of the most distinguished writers on economic history 
has recently pointed out, medizval economic policy took ‘‘ decidedly 
a consumer’s point of view.’’ Of course the producers’ point of view 
was also considered, but the interesting fact emerges that for many 
centuries it was the consumer’s interest which was uppermost in the 
rigid regulation of economic life. 

It would not, I think, be a very hazardous generalisation to say 
that during the last 200 years the opposite has been true, and that to 
foster the interest of consumers has been a relatively weaker motive 
of government action than to strengthen and encourage producers. 
Into the reasons for this shift of emphasis I do not propose to enter, 
but I may suggest that it occurred during the amazing revolution in 
the economic life of the country which began in the eighteenth century 
and which is conveniently labelled the industrial revolution. This was 
a revolution in production which has lifted consumers and producers 
alike from the middle ages into modern times within a couple of 
centuries. The whole aspect of human life is immensely more varied, 
richer and more secure as a result of it. New productive methods 
alone have made it possible, and humanity may rightly have felt it 
best to let producers have the rein in the cause of a more rapid 
progress. 


The extent to which consumers have suffered in the process is a 
theme which gets scant mention in treatises on economic theory; but 
again, it is an historical topic at which I cannot do more than give a 
rapid glance. However, in these days of security it is enlightening to 
look back on the misfortunes of our great-grandfathers, who in the 
early years of the nineteenth century were exposed to all kinds of 
adulteration in their food and drink. While analytical chemistry was 
in its infancy and, while prices were high owing to wars and famine, 
the temptation to the unscrupulous to add all kinds of dangerous 
materials to foods, spices, tea, coffee, etc., became all the stronger 
because of the difficulty of detection. 

The incredible things which occurred can be read in the pioneering 


1 Forestalling—buying up supplies before they came on the market (e.g., buying a 
vintage, buying haul of fish). 
Engrossing—buying up supplies on the market for re-sale elsewhere (e.g., fish at 
Yarmouth). 
Regrating—re-sale of goods previously purchased in the same market. 
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works of Arthur Hill Hassall and in the findings of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of 1855. From it sprang the 
Adulteration of Food Act, 1860, which first allowed local authorities 
to appoint analysts and which provided a modest fine of £5 and costs 
against anyone convicted of selling adulterated articles. It was twelve 
years later before the Local Government Board was given powers to 
compel local authorities to appoint public analysts. 


II.—WHAT GOVERNMENT DOES FOR THE CONSUMER TO-DAY. 


If the State so tardily accepted its responsibilities towards its 
subjects in preventing them being poisoned by what they ate and 
drank, it need hardly be expected that it would show any greater 
solicitude in protecting them in matters less vital. 


It was in fact thought almost immoral to interfere, and the view 
died hard that the best way of increasing public wisdom was to 
allow fools to suffer the consequences of their folly. 


More humane ideas have since prevailed, and it seems to have 
been realised that suffering and loss are not the only cures for what 
is often mere ignorance. But whatever the explanation may be it 
is certain that to-day the State shows a greater solicitude for its vast 
constituency of consumers than it has done for several centuries. A 
succession of Food and Drugs Acts culminated in a consolidated 
measure in 1928. It is now possible to proceed at law against people 
who sell whisky deficient in alcohol and even against those who 
market poor or diluted milk. 


The control of weights and measures now provides for the publica- 
tion of illustrated descriptions of proposed new scales and measures 
(including petrol pumps). Other spheres in which the State has 
intervened to safeguard the consumer from victimisation by powerful 
interests are the control of rates and charges by railway companies, 
gas and electricity concerns and road transport undertakings (tram- 
ways, trolley-buses, taxis). The safety requirements of the Board 
of Trade which protect lives of passengers by British ships also call 
for mention. It is important to realise that the control of gas and 
electricity undertakings is more than a control over prices. The 
Government does impose qualitative requirements both as to the 
pressure and calorific value of gas and as to the pressure and 
frequency of electricity sold to consumers. 


The Agricultural Machinery Testing Committee marks an advance 
upon these regulatory measures by providing farmers with an 
independent test of the efficiency of new equipment they may wish 
to buy. This is a significant development deserving special emphasis. 
For farmers, although producers from the point of view of the 
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average man, are consumers of equipment; and the fact that the State 
has seen fit to single them out for such special assistance constitutes 
a precedent which other classes of the community may be expected 
to quote when asking for guidance in their own spheres of life. 

Agriculture happens, it is true, to be regarded as a poor relation, 
who cannot afford to lose money by gambling on her capital equip- 
ment. But there are a good many of us who are equally loth to 
buy our pigs in pokes. Why should not we claim that the State 
should assist us wherever it can in avoiding any unnecessary waste 
of our resources ? 

This question is the more pertinent since besides the farmers, many 
powerful firms and organisations already get a measure of assistance 
from the Government which cannot be paralleled by any equivalent 
aid for the rank and file of consumers. State assistance in formulating 
standards is an example. Local authorities were recently urged in a 
report by the Ministry of Health to set up central purchasing 
organisations and to standardise their requirements wherever possible. 
In this work they receive a useful lead from the specifications for 
goods which are enforced by the State for its own purchases, 
a number of which are published. Apart from these there are the 
hundreds of different specifications prepared for industrialists by the 
British Standards Institution, with the help of a grant from public 
funds. These specifications would not help you or me because it is 
no use going to local shops saying we want a spade, fork, doormat, 
bar of soap, bag of cement or electric clock guaranteed to conform to 
a specification. Such guarantees are usually available only when 
bulk purchases are made. 


III.—Wuy GOVERNMENT PROTECTION FOR CONSUMERS IS 
INADEQUATE 


The Government has not yet made more than a half-hearted attack 
on the consumer’s problems. The restrictions it imposes are not all 
drastic and its minimum standards are very low. You can, if you 
like, mix 95 per cent. burnt sugar with 5 per cent. coffee flavouring 
and sell the result as a coffee essence without being liable to a con- 
viction for fraud. Not so very long ago an attempt was made to 
prosecute a firm selling as lysol soap, a soap containing such a small 
amount of lysol as to be entirely ineffective as a disinfectant. The 
fact that the manufacturers could prove the presence of any lysol 
in the soap, however little, was a sufficient defence at law against a 
charge of fraud. 

Even more startling was the prosecution in the Clerkenwell Police 
Court on 17th April, 1936, of another concern which hit upon the 
ingenious idea of making cigarettes from old cigarette ends swept up 
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in cinemas and elsewhere. Analysis revealed that by no means all 
the dust and sweepings were removed before the stuff was sold as 
tobacco. However, it appeared that 43 lb. of sweepings for which 
the firm paid 2s. 3d. yielded 3 Ib. of ‘‘ tobacco ’’ which were sold 
for £1 4s. as tobacco, or £2 8s. when made into cigarettes. The 
cigarettes, it is interesting to know, were sold in boxes inscribed 
“seal of quality.’’ 

This little game was stopper ‘ut not because the Government had 
any power to protect the p» le who bought the cigarettes and 
tobacco. The Excise authorities stopped it because the firm were 
evading taxation they should have paid as tobacco manufacturers. 
It is worth while remembering this incident the next time we feel 
superior to the Americans who sometimes seem unable to arrest 
gangsters and racketeers except on the charge that they have not 
paid income tax. 

It is to be hoped that this incident is an extreme example of the 
loopholes left for the ingenious swindler by the casual attitude of 
the State towards consumers’ interests. 

Another scandal, unfortunately not yet stopped, is the sale of 
polluted milk. A few years ago a medical research worker esti- 
mated that 2,000 people die every year from bovine tuberculosis 
due to infected milk, and furthermore that 4,000 people are infected 
from the same source each year. 

The Ministry of Health is at work on this problem although they 
can hardly yet be said to be in sight of a solution if a correspondent 
of mine, a dairy-farmer with a model farm, is to be believed. A pint 
of milk from this farm was deliberately contaminated with a teaspoon- 
ful of stable manure; but the methylene-blue test, which is the new 
test proposed by the Ministry, passed the milk as pure. 

Apart from gross frauds and loopholes, there are all sorts of 
minor grievances even in the sale of foodstuffs, despite successive 
Acts of Parliament. Mostly these complaints are based on the failure 
of manufacturers to use accurate descriptions and the failure of the 
law or other recognised authority to establish proper standards. If 
a custard powder is called ‘‘ creamy ’’ you do not expect it to be 
a coloured cereal starch. Even if you were so hard up that you 
could not afford good jam, you would hesitate to buy a cheap 
““ home-made ’’ jam if you knew that it was really only a vegetable 
pulp, preserved, dyed and flavoured. These things are sold, but 
even if you consume them, you are unlikely to be poisoned. In 
fact, in many spheres the fraud consists rather in simulating goodness 
than in dissimulating badness. Although this may represent an 
advance in ethical standards since the days when iron filings were 
added to tea, alum to baking powder and when plaster of paris, sand, 
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clay, graphite and white lead were not uncommonly found in other 
foodstuffs, the mere simulation of virtue is a sufficiently objection- 
able trick. When Sir John Orr tells us that according to scientific 
standards half the population is undernourished, we can no longer 
feel so complacent in the knowledge that masses of poor people are 
deluded into buying proprietary foods whose nutritive value, dubious 
in any case, certainly has no relation to the price charged for them. 
Neither can anyone with the least acquaintance with physiology, 
nutrition and morbid psychology view with indifference the industry 
which is being expended to make people believe that they are victims 
of maladies which do not exist in order that they may be cured by 
expensive concoctions owing most of their glamour to advertisement 
and an attractive package. 

From proprietary foods it is a short step to patent medicines. Here 
is a real problem in administration. For I would like to believe, 
despite the disappointing evidence to the contrary in Parliament on 
27th March, 1936, when a quorum of Members of the House of 
Commons could not be found to take any interest in a Private Mem- 
ber’s Bill seeking to regulate patent medicines, that it is not a question 
of Parliament’s willingness to legislate so much as the difficulty of 
framing a measure acceptable to the responsible pharmaceutical 
manufacturers and to the medical profession. I am encouraged in 
this belief by the knowledge that the task has not been found 
impossible in other countries. Sweden, for instance, has a system of 
State inspection and control, the cost of which is paid by the industry. 
It also provides that the price of a proprietary medicine shall not 
exceed the price of a similar preparation made up at a chemist’s 
shop. The State also has power to prohibit the sale of certain drugs 
and to place restrictions on misleading advertisements. In France, 
patent medicines come under a general law passed in 1905, which pro- 
vides penalties for fraudulent sale of goods. There is a national 
laboratory to which State inspectors bring samples to be tested, and 
proceedings as a result of the tests are framed in consultation with 
the medical profession. There are also restrictions compelling the 
full disclosure of contents (chemical formule are insufficient alone) 
and the name and address of the manufacturer. 

Similar rules exist in Canada. If the formula of the medicine is 
not fully disclosed, together with the manufacturer’s name and 
address, it cannot be sold unless first registered, and registration can 
only be secured on the approval of competent medical authority. 
Advertisements are also controlled. Consequently Canadians suffering 
from serious diseases are not offered the temptation of wasting their 
money on worthless concoctions in the vain hope of finding-a cure. 

A State which has endowed medical research and provided a 
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National Health Insurance Service is, to say the least of it, acting 
illogically in allowing the public to be defrauded by the specious 
claims of many patent medicine vendors. The State may even be 
said to be a shareholder in the industry for it takes an income of 
about three-quarters of a million a year from it in stamp duty besides 
accepting advertisements from it (in books of postage stamps). 

Other branches of the Government service probably possess 
information which many consumers would be glad to get. What, for 
instance, is the experience of Government Offices operating fleets of 
road transport vehicles in the consumption of petrol, oil and tyres. 
If different brands have been tested, why should not the taxpayer 
who pays for them know what the results of the tests are? There is 
a water pollution research board, but I have yet to learn that it has 
tested the various makes of water softeners now on the market and 
expressed any opinion on their relative efficiency. The demand for 
scientific tests of every-day household equipment which I am 
advocating can perhaps be pushed too far, and it may not be 
applicable to pianos or articles bought for esthetic as distinguished 
from utilitarian ends. But the cost of capital equipment and replace- 
ments of purely utilitarian commodities, such as vacuum cleaners, 
other electric appliances of one sort and another, refrigerators, 
cooking and central heating plant, paint, soap and cleansers, absorb 
so large a part of the income of most consumers that some impartial 
source of advice upon their quality, performance and prices would 
be an economic aid of no mean order to the majority of householders. 
At the present time there is no place to which consumers can turn 
for help if they want to know which article gives them the greatest 
value for their money. 


IV.—WHAT THE STATE COULD DO. 


I have referred, necessarily very briefly, to services already pro- 
vided by the State for consumers and attempted to show that they 
are in need of considerable expansion. 

Improvement will come about in proportion to the extent to 
which the consumer’s outlook becomes adopted in the public services 
of the country. If I appear to propound an outrageous paradox by 
implying that the existence of the consumer and his needs is not very 
consciously realised over wide areas of the public service, I need only 
point to the slow development of public relations services in public 
administration as one of the best proofs I could wish in support of 
my argument. Ten years ago the words “‘ public relations ’’ sounded 
strangely new, just as the demand for research and advice for con- 
sumers sounds new to-day. It is difficult to keep up with the times, 
and perhaps even ‘“‘ public relations ’” are not as whole-heartedly 
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accepted in administrative circles as I think the logic of events will 
one day ensure. However, in proportion as current problems are 
looked at from the consumer’s angle rather than from the producer’s 
angle, many of the results I am urging will be secured automatically. 
Producers’ groups will continue to be very powerful, as they have 
been in the past. It is, indeed, questionable whether any representa- 
tion of the special point of view of consumers will ever create vested 
interests so powerful as those of producers to-day. Parliament may 
in a sense be regarded as the consumers’ representative, but it is clear 
that it has proved quite as often to be the producers’ advocate. Even 
the celebrated provision of cheap milk for school children was first 
and foremost a device to relieve producers of a troublesome “ sur- 
plus ’’ and only secondarily a scheme to improve national health. 
The various agricultural marketing schemes and the sugar beet 
subsidy certainly did not begin as devices for consumer protection 
and the continual failure of Parliament to deal with the question of 
food standards, food prices and patent medicines shows that its heart 
is not in the job. 

It is usually easier to get the State to stop other people doing 
things than to start anything positive itself, and I therefore postpone 
to the more distant future any hopes I may have that we shall see a 
vigorous policy of national education in the overwhelmingly important 
subject of a national food policy. The work of the Empire Marketing 
Board mercifully antedated the appointment of Continental ministries 
of propaganda, and, in urging a plan of national advocacy for proper 
nutrition, I hope I shall not incur the objection that national propa- 
ganda for anything is a foreign idea incompatible with the traditions 
of British democracy. Sir John Orr has so clearly demonstrated the 
need for hard thinking by public administrators on this subject that 
I may, after putting it in the forefront of my programme for assisting 
consumers, leave it as common ground for instructed opinion. 

Other directions in which we may hope for help and guidance lie 
in more matter-of-fact spheres, notably in the direction of State-aided 
research work. Broadly speaking, the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Reseach has always emphasised its industrial side and has 
regarded industrial problems from a producer’s point of view rather 
than from a consumer’s point of view. This is particularly true of the 
State-assisted producers’ associations, but the State-run research 
stations have tried to take a broader attitude. It is, of course, possible 
to make little of this distinction, for luckily, as I have already pointed 
out, the consumer benefits very soon from industrial progress. There 
are, however, good grounds for believing that in certain lines of 
industry research results are for one reason or another not passed 
on to the consumer as quickly as they might be, and this will only 
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come about when the consumer’s interests are studied as carefully 
as are the producers’ problems. 

No doubt there is a number of poinis within the framework of 
public administration in this country where a quickened interest in 
the consumer’s interests is possible. There is, however, no single 
department of State here with the same duty of looking after the con- 
sumer as the Federal Trade Commission has in the U.S.A. The 
Federal Trade Commission was set up, as might be expected, in the 
interests of producers—those of them who were suffering from the 
“unfair ’’ competition of less scrupulous rivals. But in commanding 
industry to compete fairly the U.S. Government started something 
which has had interesting developments, especially for the man-in-the- 
street. For a surprisingly large number of practices which apparently 
nobody has thought it possible to contest before have now been 
declared in the U.S.A. to be irregular. The work of the Federal 
Trade Commission deserves more study here from this point of view. 
It has, for instance, refused to allow the simulation of merit implied 
by the use of names like ‘‘ nuhide’’ to describe imitation leather, 
“silk cloth ’’ and ‘‘ velvet’ for imitation silk. It has stopped 
merchants decorating their notepaper with views of extensive manu- 
facturing plant when in fact they manufactured nothing or merely 
on a small scale. It has struck at toothpaste advertising which 
promises all kinds of miracles which no dentifrice yet invented, or 
likely to be invented, could possibly perform. 

If the Ministry of Reconstruction had succeeded in getting its own 
way just after the War, we should have had a department like the 
Federal Trade Commission, and I think it is a thousand pities that we 
have not. The work it would have to perform is certainly not simple. 
It would involve here and there some very loud and angry complaints. 
It would have to acquire a wide knowledge of industry and commerce 
(just as the Import Duties Advisory Boards must be doing to-day). 
But it would be a knowledge from which the public would benefit 
enormously. I will conclude by expressing the hope that the Institute 
of Public Administration may be induced by these few hints and 
suggestions, very rapidly thrown out, to examine at greater leisure 
and in the light of a wider experience of administrative technique 
what exactly are the difficulties of accepting the consumer’s view- 
point to a far greater extent than is done to-day, and the devising 
of workable machinery to promote it. 








A Social Survey of the Oxford 
District 


By R. F. BRETHERTON, M.A. 
Wadham College, Oxford 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Oxford, July, 1936] 


HEN I was asked to write a paper for this Conference on the 
‘“‘ Barnett House Social Survey in Oxford,’’ I felt some hesita- 
tion about accepting the invitation; for the Survey has really only 
settled down to work during the past year, and has as yet published 
none of the results of its work. So I cannot give you a considered 
account of its findings about the Oxford District.. I can only tell you, 
first, what we are trying to do, how we are trying to do it, and why 
we hope that, at the end, the work will prove to have been worth 
while; and, second, I can point out, in the light of the knowledge 
already acquired, some of the main administrative and social 
questions with which the Survey must necessarily be concerned. 
The making of social and economic “‘ surveys ’’ has recently 
become a fashionable occupation. At least a dozen, large and small, 
wide and narrow in scope, have been completed in this country alone 
during the last five years, or are still in the making. They range 
from such enormous works as the ‘‘ New Survey of London Life and 
Labour ”’ to small inquiries into the facts of housing or unemploy- 
ment in quite small towns. Now the making of these surveys certainly 
amuses the surveyors, finds employment for the funds of trusts for 
the advancement of the social sciences, and satisfies that desire for 
statistical computation and tabulation which, it is said, is possessed 
exclusively by homo sapiens and the calculating horse. But many 
people—particularly those long-suffering local government officials 
upon whose knowledge and co-operation the ‘‘ surveyors ’’ largely 


rely—must be inclined to ask whether such social surveys are of much 
real use, or at least, whether their utility is commensurate with the 
amount of time, trouble, and money, which is spent upon them. 
And this question leads to another. Even supposing that it is granted 
that the surveys already made have served a useful purpose, where 
is the process to stop? We have detailed physical maps of the whole 
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of Great Britain, upon uniform scales and with uniform subject 
matter. Do we want to have social and economic surveys of the 
whole country as well? 

To answer these questions—and incidentally to justify the 
addition to the list of surveys which is at present being undertaken at 
Oxford—we must ask what is the general purpose and justification of 
social surveys. It appears to the writer that a social survey is usually 
worth making, if at all, for some or all of three reasons. In the first 
place, it can satisfy a scientific desire to know certain facts in an 
accurate and synthesised way, so that we may fit them into our 
general knowledge of the economic and social organisation of the 
country, or may be able to trace the historical development of that 
organisation. I supose that the ‘‘ New London Survey ”’ falls largely 
under that heading of “‘ scientific inquiry ’’; and it has a particular 
historical interest because it has been possible to repeat the work done 
by Charles Booth forty years before, and to compare the results. In 
such a case, the object of the survey is disinterested, in the sense that 
it is not undertaken in order to point out particular evils or to get 
practical reforms made; though of course its results may be 
incidentally very useful for that purpose. From that point of view, 
the more surveys that can be made, the better; for every fresh one 
will to some degree extend our knowledge and make it more exact. 
But, since the resources available are in fact bound to be limited, 
it seems desirable to select for survey areas which, in the first place, 
hang together as economic or administrative units, and which, in the 
second place, differ as much as possible from each other in social 
and economic characteristics. We can then use each one of them as 
a model or type, to which other superficially similar areas can be 
expected to approximate. Also, in delimiting the exact subject matter 
to be investigated, we want the emphasis to be laid in such a way as 
to bring out the particular characteristics of that region, and to relate 
them to their general economic background. One would naturally, 
and rightly, build a survey of South Wales in 1936 round the question 
of unemployment—or one of the Lake District around its natural 
beauties—the influence of the visitors who are attracted to it, and the 
deeds, good or bad according to one’s personal scale of values, of 
the Forestry Commission. 

Second, we may have surveys made in order to provide a practical 
basis of knowledge for getting specific things done—clearing away 
slums, attracting fresh industries, preserving the amenities of the 
countryside, and so forth. This is probably the easiest survey to 
make; for its subject matter delimits itself, and local support for it 
will probably be easily obtained. But the element of “‘ bias ’’ may 
more or less deprive such surveys of their scientific and even 
historical value. 
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Third, a survey may be undertaken mainly for the sake of its 
educational value to the surveyors—as a practical discipline to 
stimulate their interest in social and economic problems, or to prepare 
them for future activities as civil servants, teachers, social workers, 
or merely as active members of a political community. Some of the 
best of the simple village surveys have in fact been made by school 
children working under the guidance of an enthusiastic master or 
mistress. 

Any one, or a combination, of these objects may be sufficient to 
justify the making of a social survey; but, just because they are so 
diverse, it seems that the worth-whileness of any particular survey 
must be judged ‘‘ on its merits.”’ The analogy of map-making is 
not really a good one; we do not want, even from the narrowly 
scientific point of view, a set of standardised sheets making up a 
uniform picture of the whole country; but rather a group of selected 
pictures showing .various typical areas and, as it were, picked out 
in different scales of colour and relief according to the varying objects 
of the surveyors and the special problems of the regions they are 
studying. 

After saying so much, I think I may explain why it has seemed 
valuable to attempt a social survey in and around Oxford. In the 
first place, Oxford and its neighbourhood is certainly at present a 
suitable object for a purely “‘scientific’’ study. Its economic 
development appears to be broadly typical of that of a great many 
moderate-sized towns in the Midlands and the South of England since 
the War. From being a slow-growing university and county town, 
Oxford has very suddenly developed into a home of manufacturing 
industry—the motor trade and its subsidiaries. This industry was 
hardly in its infancy in Oxford in 1914; yet it now almost dominates 
the life of the city. The reactions of the old city to this sudden 
change are well worthy of study; and so, too, is the question of what 
would happen if the motor industry were equally suddenly to decline 
or move elsewhere. Then there are the more general effects of the 
revolution in transport. As a railway and river centre, Oxford was 
never more than of minor importance; but as a road junction and as 
a halting place on the through routes from London to the West and 
from the Midlands to the South, it has leapt suddenly into prominence 
—so much so, indeed, that Oxford’s chief architectural problem is 
now to prevent her ancient buildings from being hammered to pieces 
by the vibration of traffic which is not local at all, but that of half 
England. Mainly for these reasons, Oxford has been prosperous and 
wealthy since the War. The population of the present city increased 
from 67,000 to 80,500 between I9g2I and 1931—a rise of nearly 20 per 
cent.; and it seems certain that at least another 10,000 has been 
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added since that date, so that the rate of growth shows no sign of 
slackening. The influx of people to the district, and the suburban 
movement away from the centre, have produced almost every kind 
of social, administrative, and esthetic problem, except, indeed, those 
connected with extreme poverty and prolonged widespread unemploy- 
ment. Now I am not aware that any comprehensive survey of the 
problems of an expanding and prosperous area of comparable size 
has yet been made. In particular, there has been no study of 
local administration in such an area, or consideration of the question 
of whether its structure is adequate to deal with the results of altered 
economic circumstances. The results should therefore be valuable, 
both because they will be typical of what could be found in many 
similar places, and also because of the contrast which they present 
to conditions in many of the ‘‘ depressed areas,’’ of which surveys 
have already been made. 

Second, Oxford presents certain more individual and particular 
features, in which the practical interest is perhaps more local, but 
which also have a general importance. There is the interaction of the 
City and the University which is within it but in many ways not of 
it. This interaction has always brought a mixture of good and evil 
to the town; but its character has been much affected during recent 
years, both by the industrialisation of the City and, by changes in 
the activities and, to some extent, in the class membership of the 
University. The economic significance of the University for the life 
of the district has also changed, because the variable seasonal demand 
from the University for goods and labour is now of much less relative 
importance, and is anyhow much offset by the influx of conferences 
and visitors during the vacations, which is a comparatively new 
feature. Then there is a peculiar and interesting administrative 
problem, which arises from the fact that, although the total population 
of the district covered by the survey is only about 130,000, and 
although for most economic and social matters it has now become a 
real unity, its government is still distributed among no less than three 
major local authorities (the Councils of Oxford County Borough, 
Oxford County, and Berkshire County), two municipal borough 
councils, and five rural district councils. This administrative feature 
is, of course, by no means unknown elsewhere; but there cannot be 
many districts of comparable size and population where the practical 
difficulties which it presents are either more urgent or more con- 
veniently capable of study. But I will say something more about 
this issue further on in this paper. 

Lastly, it is certainly true that in Oxford there are rather special 
facilities for the making of a social survey. The work has been under- 
taken by Barnett House. This is in no sense a department or 
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dependency of the University; it is, indeed, an institute founded and 
endowed in memory of the late Canon Barnett in order.to encourage 
the study of social and economic matters, at a time when the Uni- 
versity as a whole paid very much less attention to them than it 
does now; in fact, when it paid hardly any attention at all. Because 
of its independence, it occupies a somewhat detached position, and is 
well placed to act in many matters as a bridge between the City and 
the University. It can draw, on the one side, upon the advice and 
assistance of trained economists and sociologists in the University, 
and, on the other, upon the detailed local knowledge of municipal 
and county officials, social workers, and private individuals of leisure 
and public spirit who have no University duties to perform. It is 
also probably true that the ‘‘news value ’’ which Oxford possesses 
will widen the field over which any important results of the survey 
can be made known. A consideration of these facts has very much 
influenced both the limits of subject matter and methods selected for 
making the survey; and it has also meant that one of its main purposes 
is to stress what I have already called the ‘“‘ educational ’’ aspects of 
such work. 

The main subject matter of the survey is indicated by its title: “‘A 
Survey of the Social Services both statutory and voluntary in Oxford 
and the area adjacent to it.’’ That is, the central part of the survey 
is really a study of ‘‘ local government ’’ in the widest sense; for, if 
one of the first things which appears is the importance for social life 
of the ‘‘ voluntary ’’ organisations which manage many hospitals, 
charities, clubs and so on, the second is the complexity of their 
relations with each other and with the public authorities. Chapters 
have been outlined which will deal with the ‘‘ Machinery of Local 
Government and Central Government locally administered,’’ and with 
an analysis of ‘‘ Voluntary Organisations ’’; these will describe 
mainly the actual division of function between the various authorities. 
In another group of chapters there will be discussed the actual 
substance of the provision for public health, education, public 
assistance, housing and town planning, and so.on, together with an 
analysis of the expansion of these services since the War and of the 
problems involved in it. But it is desired to emphasise the develop- 
ment of local government particularly in relation to the changing 
needs for which it must provide; and these are dictated mainly by 
the great alterations in the economic environment and habits of the 
people of the district during the past twenty years. There will there- 
fore be several wider sections of the survey dealing with this back- 
ground to local government—an account of the geographical character 
of the area, of the changes in the size and distribution of its popula- 
tion, and in the occupations of the people, together with a certain 
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number of special surveys of local agriculture, retail trade, and 
industry, and of the economic importance of the University. The 
limits of the area to be studied have been decided by reference to the 
importance of the influence of Oxford City upon the life of the 
surrounding villages and small towns, rather than by reference to 
the present administrative boundaries. The survey area which has 
been selected in fact extends over Oxford City and the parishes in 
every direction within about 10 miles; but it excludes, for instance, 
Didcot, whose recent growth is due to events which have little direct 
connection with the growth of Oxford. The boundaries of the area 
so defined cut across those of the two counties of Oxfordshire and Berk- 
shire, and also across those of most of the rural districts. The area 
chosen for the survey is in fact significant of one of its most important 
aspects—a study of local government areas, some of which date 
perhaps from the days of Alfred, in the light of their suitability for 
modern conditions. 

The organisation and methods of the survey are something of an 
experiment. No doubt the quickest way of getting the work done, 
and also the way which would have produced the most concise and 
consistent report, would have been to appoint as ‘‘ Director ’’ a full- 
time expert with past experience of similar work; to allow him to 
employ full-time paid assistants, and to accept help from private 
persons, for the marshalling of the information which he needed; but 
to make him wholly responsible for the writing of the report and for 
any practical conclusions at which he might arrive. But this obvious 
method of centralisation was discarded by the Committee of Barnett 
House at an early stage in its discussions. There seemed at first to 
be no prospect of getting the necessary finance; even now the survey 
is working to a budget of only about £600 a year for three years, 
which is partly provided by Barnett House and partly by a grant 
from the University from the Rockefeller Fund for research in the 
social sciences. But, quite apart from this difficulty, it was felt that 
such a centralised method would enormously reduce the educational 
value of the survey, and would not make the best use of the resources 
available in the City. Here in Oxford there were experts upon almost 
every aspect of the survey’s activities ready to hand—local govern- 
ment officials, economists, and people with general experience of 
public work—and also plenty of ‘‘ unskilled ’’ enthusiasts anxious to 
get a little practical experience of social research or to get a better 
insight into conditions in Oxford. Also (may I say it?) there was 
an excellent supply of people willing to do committee work, strong 
in the faith that, wheresoever two or three persons are gathered 
together upon a committee, there great good will result. The main 
difficulty was that, if we tried to make use of these possible volunteers, 
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we could naturally count on only a small part of their time and 
energies; and survey work requires not only general knowledge and 
experience, but also a good deal of solid and laborious fact finding, 
sometimes of a rather routine character. But in the end it was decided 
to try to co-ordinate these part time voluntary workers, in order to 
produce a survey which would be at once wide and detailed, and 
yet largely the product of voluntary labour. If we succeeded, we 
should solve our financial problem, do a considerable educational 
work (of possible value as an example elsewhere), and at the end, 
have a survey which, though it would not bear the imprint of a 
single master-mind, would perhaps be all the richer for the variety 
of experience, view-point, and possibly disagreement, which it would 
contain. 

The result was that the final organisation of the survey was on 
a basis of decentralisation. General responsibility for the conduct of 
the survey is vested in an Executive Committee elected by the 
Council of Barnett House. This Committee works with the paid 
Secretary of the House, who has a full-time assistant paid from the 
funds of the survey. The Secretary herself organises the work of 
numerous volunteers, each of whom has undertaken either to produce 
a chapter of the survey, or else to co-operate in a group with others 
for that purpose. Where these individuals or groups need informa- 
tion which is not already published, or which involves the sending 
of a questionnaire to a local authority, or the more lengthy kinds of 
research, they can draw help from the Secretary. She, by virtue of 
her central position, is able to co-ordinate inquiries from local 
authorities, which makes it possible to get the needed information 
with a minimum demand on the time of their officials; she can often 
suggest persons whose advice might be useful, and put them in touch 
with the group or individuals workers; and she can often give part of 
her own time and that of her assistant for the making of detailed 
researches. It remains to be seen how successful this decentralised 
method will be. Its strength is that it makes it possible to obtain 
help from a great number of people, and to enlist a very wide ‘‘ good- 
will.’’ Its weaknesses are those of all co-operative enterprises—the 
uneven pace at which the different groups and individuals get on 
with the work which they have undertaken, the difficulties of avoid- 
ing overlapping, and the possibility that the picture finally given by 
the survey report may be ill-balanced and distorted, because what 
are really comparatively unimportant topics have obtained dispro- 
portionate attention because they happened to be particularly 
interesting to the people who were working on them. But, if these 
difficulties can be overcome, the survey may provide an interesting 
and fruitful example of how to do a great deal of work with small 
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financial means and mainly voluntary labour. The work has been 
going on along the lines described for just about a year. Detailed 
schemes for every section and chapter. have been hammered out; 
groups or individuals have got to work on all except one or two of 
them; one or two have been finished and are more or less ready for 
publication. There are now nearly thirty regular volunteers at work 
on the various sections, besides at least as many more undergraduates 
and others who have helped more casually with particular inquiries 
in villages and with investigations into particular voluntary organisa- 
tions. It is hoped that the whole work will be finished in at least 
two years from now; but it is probable that some of the more 
advanced sections will be published separately much before that date. 

From what has been already said, it will appear that it is not 
possible at present to discuss the main body of the results of the 
survey. The writer can, however, point out the general character 
of a few of the administrative questions which exist in the area of 
the survey, and give his own impressions about them; but both the 
description and the conclusions must be regarded as only tentative, 
and the responsibility for them is the writer’s own. 

In the first place, there are the problems which arise from the 
economic prosperity and the increase of population in the district as 
a whole. There were 19,000 more people in the district in 1931 than 
in 1921; and, according to the best estimate which I have been able 
to make, there was a further increase of 15,000 to 16,000 between 
I93I and 1935. Moreover, this increase of population has been 
associated with peculiar changes in its age-composition. There was 
a much larger proportion in the age-groups 20 to 30 in 1931 than in 
1921; and the proportion of young married persons has risen even 
more rapidly still. This has meant that the shortage of houses in 
the Oxford district has been even more acute than elsewhere. The 
rising demand has been met partly by private enterprise, partly by 
the City itself; the private building has sometimes taken the form of 
the development of compact housing estates, but more often, especially 
outside the City boundary, of practically uncontrolled ‘“‘ ribbon ’”’ 
development. Under such circumstances, the proper relation between 
building by public and private authorities has naturally become a 
controversial question; and the survey is attempting to produce a 
comparative study of the results of the two forms of provision. More- 
over, a very large part of the population increase has been due to 
immigration from outside. There is no way of computing exactly 
the number of immigrants; but a minimum limit is set by the record 
of the Census of 1931, that, out of a total population increase since 
1g2t of 19,000, only less than 5,000 was due to the natural balance 
of births over deaths, while over 14,000 represented the net balance 
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of immigration over emigration; the gross total of arrivals from out- 
side must be considerably larger than that. Beyond the obvious fact 
that a great number of them come from South Wales, little is known 
of the origins and past records of these immigrants; but the survey 
is attempting to discover something more about them by making, 
with the assistance of the Ministry of Labour, an analysis of the 
information provided by the unemployment insurance cards of the 
insured workers in the district. Now this large proportion of recent 
immigrants in the population produces an interesting general problem 
of the relations, personal and occupational, between the “‘ immi- 
grants’’ and the ‘‘ natives.’’ The personal relations have certainly not 
always been of the best. A ‘‘ native’’ artisan of my acquaintance 
summed up his view of the industrial ‘‘ immigrants ’’ by saying: 
‘‘As for these d——d Welshmen, they even steal each other’s tools ’’; 
and the ‘‘ d——d Welshmen ’’ are sometimes at least as uncompli- 
mentary in their remarks about the Oxford born. This sense of 
division between native and immigrant has been superimposed on the 
old jealousy between ‘‘ town ’’ and ‘“‘ gown,”’ which, though it is 
superficially less obvious than it used to be, is still a very awkward 
social force. Further, it also makes very much more difficult the 
task of building up any social life and social sense in the new and 
outlying housing estates, where the population is in any case very 
shifting; that is to-day perhaps the most pressing of all Oxford’s social 
problems. Then the rapid growth of population has also created 
very heavy work for the education authorities; though its effects 
have been somewhat mitigated by the fact that the true annual birth 
tate, calculated on the basis of married women between the ages of 
15 and 45, fell from 200 per 1,000 in 1911 to 133 in 1931, that is, a 
fall of one-third. There were fewer children born in the district in 
1935 than in 1911, though the population had grown by 40 per cent. 
and its age-composition had become more favourable to child-bearing. 
Perhaps fortunately for her educational authorities, Oxford has now 
a considerable deficiency of children in her population, as compared 
with the proportion for the whole of Great Britain. 

There is also the great variety of questions to be studied in con- 
nection with the shifting of population within the area, rather than ~ 
with its total increase. Like most prosperous towns of its size, Oxford 
has experienced an outward shifting of people from the centre, partly 
as a natural and spontaneous result of modern transport facilities, 
partly, in the last five years, as a result of deliberate slum-clearance 
and rehousing. This has very rapidly changed the whole character 
of the surrounding villages and small towns. At the end of the War, 
the direct urban influence of Oxford was hardly felt outside the 
administrative boundary of the City—certainly not outside the 
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boundary as it was extended in 1928. Abingdon and Woodstock 
were small market towns, having some appropriate minor industries, 
and leading a life of their own; Abingdon had been slowly growing, 
Woodstock was definitely in decline. There was a sprinkling of 
suburban residents, mainly fairly wealthy, in a few parishes, particu- 
larly round that home of poetry and intelligence, Boar’s Hill. The 
rest of the area was almost wholly agricultural, and its population 
had for thirty years been falling with the decline of its main source 
of livelihood. The general picture, in fact, was one of a slowly 
expanding urban nucleus, surrounded by a declining countryside. 
But since that time the whole scene has altered. The city has over- 
flowed even its extended boundary (for, as usual, the change of 
1928 was a partial adjustment to past events, rather than a considered 
provision for the future), to form rivulets of ribbon development, 
and, in the last two or three years, even pools of compact housing 
estates. Abingdon and Woodstock are fast becoming mere 
appendages of Oxford, housing part of its working population. At 
least half-a-dozen villages, previously purely agricultural, have been 
transformed into “ satellite ’’ dormitory towns, discharging a stream 
of traffic into Oxford every morning; and hardly a single village 
can now be found within ten miles of Oxford which is quite un- 
touched by suburban building. Ever since 1921, the rate of growth 
of population has actually been greater in the “‘ rural’’ than the 
‘“‘ urban ’’ districts; the bare half-dozen villages which show a decline 
are without exception either on the extreme fringes of the area, or 
subject to a deliberate policy of checking development on the part 
of a large landowner. Nor has Oxford only erupted people and 
houses; its attraction has also created in the neighbouring villages a 
ring of small industries, aerodromes, waterworks, and so on, and 
has even caused some recovery in the development of fruit-growing 
and market gardening, for which its expansion provides the main 
market. 

The social and administrative problems which result are legion. 
The first and most striking of them is the need for effective planning 
of building development, and for the preservation and extension of 
open spaces, both public and private. Certainly one of the difficulties 
in the way of this at present is the lack of a single planning authority 
for an area which has so quickly become a single economic unit. The 
city planning area extends in all directions for half a mile or so 
beyond the city boundary; but outside that, planning functions are 
taken over by several different rural planning committees. The 
responsible officers do their best to co-ordinate these activities, but 
it is only necessary to take a walk round the fringe of urbanisation 
to see how incomplete that co-ordination has been up to the present. 
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(A friend of mine once suggested that we ought to revive the old 
custom of ‘‘ beating the bounds ’’; if the City and County Fathers 
were compelled to take an annual walk of ten miles or so round 
the urban fringe, instead of being occasionally wafted through it in 
two or three minutes by car, much good might result.) Part of the 
difficulty is perhaps that there is some conflict of interest and policy 
between the various authorities. Those of the city are concerned 
with the provision for a centrifugal spread of population along what 
have been its most obvious and natural lines; while those of the 
county are interested in “‘ sterilising ’’ a ring of country round the 
city, in order to attract population further out and so prevent future 
extensions of the city boundary. Now the creation of a “‘ green ring ”’ 
may well be in the real interests of both town and counties alike; 
but it is unfortunate that the delimination of it should be complicated 
by local political considerations of this kind. Then there is the more 
general question of the supply of drainage, water-supply, lighting, 
public halls, and so on, for a population which is of urban habits, but 
which is not yet as a rule of normal urban density, though it is 
equally not “‘ rural ’’ in this respect. If this task is undertaken piece- 
meal, by separate parishes or even rural districts, its total cost is 
bound to be high, and the distribution of it among the ratepayers of 
those areas, who are now often quite poor people, very burdensome. 
The work really needs the co-operation of the larger authorities, of 
both city and county councils. Sometimes this can be obtained, 
sometimes it cannot; but its achievement is always long overdue. 
The root of that problem is necessarily financial; but there the 
situation is rapidly changing. There would be, I suppose, pretty 
general agreement that in the past rural districts and county councils 
have tended to regard their suburban fringes as potential milch cows 
from the point of view of rateable value; for in the past those fringes 
consisted mainly of relatively wealthy people who paid much in 
rates, but demanded relatively little in the way of services. But this 
point of view is rapidly becoming impossible. The most rapid growth 
to-day is of houses of low rateable value, whose inhabitants demand 
almost the full range of urban services; the time will soon come, if 
indeed it has not already arrived, when they will be financial liabilities 
rather than assets to the rural local authorities. The Oxford extension 
of 1928, and the rearrangement of rural district boundaries recently 
made by the Review Orders for Oxfordshire (1932) and Berkshire 
(1934) was an insufficient tinkering with the problem. The latter, 
indeed, especially in Oxfordshire, has probably worked in many 
ways in the wrong direction; for it submerged several small but com- 
paratively homogeneous old rural districts in new and larger ones, 
whose boundaries extend far outside .the area of Oxford’s urban 
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‘ 


influence, and in which the interests of the ‘‘ sub-urban ’’ parishes 
may well be swamped. It appears to the writer that in the end one 
of three things must happen. Either the city boundary must be very 
much more widely extended; or there must be created for many 
purposes a new and overriding district authority for the whole of the 
area which is subject to the urban influence of the city; or else there 
must be, to say the least of it, a very spectacular change in the 
attitude of the present rural authorities both to their own functions 
and to their relations with each other and with the city. 

This paper has necessarily covered a good deal of ground rather 
thinly; but I have attempted to put the case for social surveys in 
general, and for this one in particular, and also to lay stress upon a 
few of the administrative characteristics of the ‘‘ expanding area ”’ 
of moderate size. These are often overlooked, because of the con- 
centration of public attention upon the difficulties of local govern- 
ment in the ‘‘ depressed areas’’ and in Greater London. As for 
the general utility of surveys, three views might perhaps be taken: 
that they are good for their own sake; that they are a necessary evil; 
or that they ought to be indictable as public nuisances. It will be 
interesting to hear to which opinion the members of this Conference 
incline. 
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[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Oxford, July, 1936] 


- approaching the subject of this paper the question obviously arises 
as to what is to be understood by the expression ‘‘ the Public.”’ 

The activities of a railway company are of course manifold, but 
it is on the transportation side that its dealings with external interests 
are most in evidence and from this standpoint the ‘‘ public ’’ falls 
under two broad headings :— 

(1) The commercial house or undertaking with whom business is 
regularly done in the supply of transportation, whether for 
freight or passenger train traffic. 

(2) The passenger, whether regarded individually or as a member 
of a party, who travels more or less regularly in pursuit of 
either business or pleasure. 

While the former category is in a sense known and identifiable as 

a result of the ordinary and regular course of business contact, the 
latter is limited only by the bounds of the populace, and therefore 
presents problems in the matter of relationship which are not present, 
at any rate in anything like the same degree, in the first instance. 

From the angle of our subject, therefore, a railway company par- 
takes of the nature both of a public service undertaking and a com- 
mercial house with a more or less regular clientele, and while the 
underlying principles must in essence be the same, their practical 
application gives rise to points of difference, a proper recognition of 
which can do much towards the promotion of a better understanding 
with those whom we serve, whatever their requirements or station 
in life. 

From the railway standpoint, correspondence with the public has 
several outstanding features. It is immense in volume, diverse in 
character, and at the same time widely diffused. The L.M.S. Com- 
pany, for example, with a clerical staff exceeding 30,000, has over 
2,000 passenger stations and nearly 3,000 goods stations, apart from 
head and regional offices, all of which are in correspondence with the 
public in greater or less degree. There is, of course, an even greater 
volume of domestic correspondence, but this does not come within the 


scope of our subject. 
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The whole aspect of the question, therefore, is probably unusual 
as compared with the average commercial house, although it may have 
something in common with Government Departments such as the Post 
Office. 

At the same time, the particular circumstances in which a railway 
company finds itself in this matter only serve to emphasise its un- 
doubted importance. A railway company has dealings with an 
enormous clientele, a large part of which is represented by the 
inquiring traveller who is not on the same footing as the regular 
customer in the shape of the typical commercial house, but whose 
goodwill and custom, taken in the aggregate, are of very considerable 
value. 

It is manifestly impossible to maintain the ordinary commercial 
contact of trader and customer in the circumstances of this type of 
case, therefore the written letter constitutes an opportunity of which 
every advantage should be taken, regarding the inquirer not only as 
a potential customer himself, but from the standpoint of the creation 
of goodwill which will have its reflex on those with whom he is in 
social or business contact. 

While realising, however, the importance of the proper handling 
of public correspondence, a railway company is faced with the 
problem of inculcating a uniformly high standard of outlook and style 
among a large and widely scattered staff which will of necessity include 
a variety as to type and attainments. 

Apart from this, there is the obvious organisational problem in 
securing that public correspondence reaches the proper quarter with- 
out delay. This is not perhaps so apparent in the case of commercial 
correspondence, railway or otherwise, which tends to pass through 
familiar channels, but the general public cannot and should not be 
expected to appreciate the finer points of domestic organisation 
within a large corporation, which must be prepared to solve its own 
difficulties in this respect. 

These few opening remarks will serve to indicate the atmosphere 
in which the subject of this paper has been approached, and attention 
can now be given to some of the more detailed aspects of the question. 


Sorting, Distribution, and Despatch 

Speaking again, of course, from the point of view of a large 
undertaking, it is perhaps unnecessary to stress the importance of a 
clear-cut general organisation in order that there may be no dubiety 
as to the quarter in which any particular communication should be 
dealt with having regard to its nature. 

The precise arrangements as to sorting and distribution must of 
necessity vary in different circumstances, but it is our usual practice 
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to arrange that the staff responsible for sorting should be rostered for 
duty prior to the usual hour for the commencement of business and 
should be in charge of men thoroughly familiar with the general 
organisation in order to ensure that communications are correctly 
allocated in the first instance in accordance with their nature. This is 
more than ever necessary in the case of public correspondence which 
is often vaguely addressed and depends upon a close perusal of the 
contents before its allocation can be determined. 

Organisation on these lines is well worth while in the interests of 
both celerity and accuracy, the object being to render all incoming 
correspondence available in the proper quarter when the staff take 
up duty. 

Of equal importance is a well-organised system of collection and 
despatch. These are all points of comparative detail, the smooth 
working of which, however, has a considerable bearing upon the 
prompt and efficient handling of correspondence. 


Handling of Public Correspondence 


Leaving on one side the more specialised forms of commercial 
correspondence, the public, speaking generally, write either to inquire or 
to make some complaint, and each category has its own characteristics 
as to handling and reply. 

Inquiries are of many and divers descriptions, but usually take 
the form of a request for information either as to facilities for pro- 
spective travel or transport, or in connection with merchandise already 
despatched. 

Travel inquiries form a large and increasing part of the public 
correspondence of a railway company, and a good example of this 
is to be found in the L.M.S. Central Inquiry Bureau in London, 
which during the six months from April to September last year dealt 
with nearly 35,000 written inquiries of this description. These 
inquiries cover a wide range, from simple requests as to train services 
to complicated itineraries including travel by rail, road, air and sea 
with services, rates, etc. The travel inquiry clerk has to be a veritable 
encyclopedia of knowledge, but with a view to efficiency the work is 
classified either as to location (e.g., Scotland, North Wales, Ireland, 
etc.) or as to nature, and the staff thus tend to become expert in their 
particular branches. 

A feature of this class of work is the wide fluctuation in volume. 
Each holiday period brings its heavy peak load of inquiries, with a 
generally higher level during the summer as compared with the winter 
months. During the summer period our London Bureau receives 
from 200 up to as high as 500 written inquiries per day. This varia- 
tion alone brings its own problem in finding additional staff with the 
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necessary experience and knowledge, but the bulk of the inquiries are 
usually answered on the date of receipt. 

The form of reply is itself of the utmost importance. The mere 
fact of the inquiry gives us a contact we should not otherwise have, 
and implies potential business. The reply, therefore, should be more 
than a perfunctory answer to the immediate question or questions 
raised by the inquirer or the mere enclosure of literature. We make 
it our business to supply in addition any information which common- 
sense tells us will be of use to our correspondent having regard to the 
nature of his original inquiry, and we invariably in conclusion invite 
further application if anything else is required. In short, the aim is 
to ‘‘ get inside the public mind.”’ 

The railway companies, in common with many other institutions, 
conduct a widespread advertising and publicity programme. This in 
itself is an important factor in stimulating inquiry, but the results can 
be seriously damaged at the outset if the supporting inquiry service 
is deficient or dilatory. On the other hand, when properly organised 
and maintained it can be a powerful sales force and publicity medium, 
for one satisfied client brings another, and the goodwill so created 
is a consideration the value of which is incalculable. 

One final point before we leave this phase of the subject. While 
the public in general is becoming increasingly ‘‘ travel conscious ”’ 
and well versed in railway matters, we do occasionally experience the 
unusual. In such cases our widespread organisation and diversity 
of scope are themselves assets, and while we do not profess to be able 
to answer the not uncommon query as to what the weather will be 
like at X three months hence, or whether the sea on the 
occasion of some prospective channel crossing will be tumultuous or 
otherwise, we do expect to go out of our way to deal with some 
inquiry a little out of the ordinary. 

The second type of inquiry to which I have referred, e.g., for 
information as to the delivery or whereabouts of goods, parcels, or 
luggage, also bulks largely in railway correspondence with the public, 
although it arises more particularly perhaps in the commercial sphere 
rather than with the general public. 

In this type of case it is usually necessary for inquiries to be made, 
probably in other parts of the system, and an immediate answer can- 
not be given. In.such cases it is important that an acknowledgment 
should be given, not only in order that the inquirer should know his 
request is being attended to, but with a view to indicating in what 
precise office and under what particular reference it is being dealt 
with. We make it a rule that an acknowledgment bearing such 
reference should be given on the date of receipt of the communication, 
and the fact that it serves to place the inquiry saves the public much 
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loss of time and perhaps temper in making any further request in the 
same connection. 

One might perhaps seize the opportunity here of expressing the 
wish that the public would invariably take advantage of this and 
quote the reference given in making any further communication. The 
gentleman who writes to the ‘‘ L.M.S. Railway, London,’’ and wants 
to know why he has not received a definite reply to his “‘ letter of the 
25th ultimo ’’ gives us a good deal of trouble. 

To return to the point, in inquiries of this class time is usually the 
important factor, and for this reason the telephone and the telegraph 
are brought into use as far possible. In fact, there is a growing 
tendency for this kind of inquiry to be dealt with by telephone rather 
than by letter, and even if the original query has been made by 
letter, we frequently make use of the telephone in giving the answer. 

We now come to the question of complaints, with which may be 
associated, so far as a railway company is concerned, claims for com- 
pensation in respect of personal or material loss or damage. Here we 
are on rather more delicate ground, for we have to deal with a 
potentially reactionary influence which if at all possible must be 
allayed and in any case handled with tact and consideration, 

Obviously, if the case requires investigation, a courteous acknow- 
ledgment expressing regret is desirable. In the subsequent handling 
of the case, we find that it pays in the long run to take the public 
into our confidence. Abrupt refusals on the ground of this rule or that 
regulation merely irritate, but a few words as to what is behind such 
rule or regulation may make all the difference. 

Another point is that it is worse than useless to hesitate to admit 
a clear case of error, and although we should not implicate an 
individual employee if this could be avoided—regarding this as a 
matter domestic to ourselves—it is futile to attempt to gloss over an 
occurrence of which there is clear proof, the responsibility being taken 
by the Company as employers. 

Speaking of the handling of public correspondence in general—or, 
for that matter, any correspondence which has arisen from a public 
communication—it is our general practice where such attains any 
volume to allocate the work to senior staff, and in any case it is 
customary for all communications from or to the public to pass 
through the hands of the departmental chief. 


Style 
Style may perhaps be summed up in diction, phraseology, and 


lay-out. 
The value of good style in correspondence with the public is un- 
deniable. At the same time, I should regard this as secondary to some 
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of the considerations with which I have already dealt. Good style 
cannot make up for indifferent or dilatory service. 

In this matter a railway company has to reckon with the fact 
that, apart from headquarters and regional offices, its staff so engaged 
are widely scattered over some thousands of stations and depots, 
many of which are comparatively small and employ a very limited 
staff, while the volume of correspondence at such places is often 
insufficient to justify the use of typewriters, leading to a dependence 
upon individual handwriting coupled with the necessity for the pro- 
duction of copies. 

The difficulty of maintaining a consistently high standard of style 
in these circumstances will be apparent. My Company, nevertheless, 
has endeavoured to tackle the problem. A certain standard is, of 
course, required before candidates are admitted into the service, but 
in addition to this commercial classes have been organised at which 
the attendance of junior staff is obligatory. The syllabus includes 
commercial English, covering letter writing and compilation, common 
mistakes, precis writing, etc. 

As regards the production of copies, which is our invariable 
practice in the case of all outgoing correspondence, we now make 
use of the carbon process entirely, whether using typewriter, pen, 
or pencil, and the tissue book and the copying press have disappeared 
as items of our equipment. 

As a general rule the use of printed forms for the purposes of 
correspondence with the public is in my view to be deprecated. All 
large institutions labour under a certain prejudice, particularly on the 
part of the ‘‘ man in the street,’ that they are “‘ soulless’’ or 
‘* lacking the personal touch.’’ The general public is keenly sensitive 
to any display of what is regarded as “ officialdom,’’ and in corre- 
spondence as much as in any other direction a good deal can be done 
to dispel these impressions. The printed form is a case in point. It 
looks so very “‘ official.”’ 

We do admittedly use printed forms to a limited extent, more par- 
ticularly in the shape of postcards for purposes of acknowledgment 
where inquiries have to be made before a definite reply can be sent, 
but even here some discretion must be exercised. In the case of a 
complaint, for example, the use of a printed form is often questionable, 
and in any case a second or repeat letter on the same subject should 
not be answered by a second formal acknowledgment, but, if a final 
reply still cannot be sent, some indication should be given of what 
is being done in the matter. 

We also in some cases make use of stereotyped letters, 7.e., letters 
prepared in a standard form and duplicated by the Gammeter process. 
These are not open to quite the same objections as the printed form, 
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as they have all the semblance of original type, and if well got -up, 
and finished with the appropriate salutations, address, etc., serve 
their purpose and save a good deal of time in dealing with inquiries 
of a nature of which a large number are regularly received. 


Good paper and letter headings have a certain value, although 
it is possible for this to be overdone, and over-elaboration as to 
wording and decoration is in my opinion to be avoided. Headings 
can be simple yet at the same time plain and dignified, and where 
the user is reasonably high we consider that the indication of the name 
of the appropriate official, local or otherwise, has a distinct commercial 
value and serves to emphasise the personal touch. 

Headings, apart from bearing a clear and complete postal address, 
should indicate the telegraphic address and telephone number, and 
in the latter connection an important point in the case of large offices 
is the insertion of the extension number, which in our experience is 
very useful in facilitating subsequent telephone communication on 
the part of the addressee. We also make a practice of providing for 
the insertion of references on both sides, attention being drawn to our 
own by enclosing it in a small rectangle, the reasons for which may 
perhaps have been clear from certain of my earlier remarks. 


In some quarters double-spacing of type-written letters is still 
favoured, but in my view single-spacing with double-space between 
paragraphs gives a smart and business-like result and is at the same 
time more economical. 

Window envelopes have advantages in certain respects. They 
save time in avoiding the addressing of individual envelopes, but on 
the other hand are more expensive and require that the address should 
be in a uniform position in conformity with the fold of the paper in 
fitting into the envelope. For this reason they are probably better 
adapted for use in the case of standard forms such as accounts, 
advices, etc., rather than with miscellaneous correspondence, where 
any time saved in typing may be lost in so folding the communication 
as to cause the address to appear squarely in the window. 

To sum up, the ABC of the ideal communication might be 
expressed thus :— 

Accuracy, 
Brevity, 
Courtesy. 


Courtesy, of course, is a quality which should be apparent in any 
communication to the public, but even this can be exaggerated. It 
-is possible to be courteous without being servile, and there are times 
and occasions when plain speaking is justifiable. 
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The Personal Interview and the Telephone Call 


While the subject of this paper is confined to correspondence, this 
is but one of the aspects of contact with the public. There are still 
the personal interview and the telephone call. The latter in particular 
is assuming an ever-increasing importance in this matter, and as an 
example of our experience I would mention that our Passenger 
Inquiry Office in London during the four weeks ended 24th August 
last year dealt with nearly 30,000 calls, which was an increase of about 
8,000 on the previous year in the corresponding period. 

The causes of this are well known and need not be gone into here, 
but the point is that there is no doubt a tendency for the use of the 
telephone to replace the written communication, and in this direction 
the contact with the public is of the same importance and in many 
respects involves much the same considerations as in the question of 
correspondence. Courtesy, brevity, tact, and an ability to put one- 
self in the inquirer’s place are all just as important with the telephone 
as with the written inquiry, while a very essential point is that the 
general public in calling a large organisation should be brought into 
immediate touch with the appropriate quarter and not bandied from 
pillar to post. 

From another aspect, the telephone or the personal call is in some 
circumstances a useful alternative to the written reply. Where it is 
obvious that the information called for is required at the earliest 
possible moment, we should not hesitate to make use of the telephone, 
while there are special cases in which a personal call is more 
expedient than a written reply. 


Conclusion 


There is no doubt that the question of public relations, of what- 
ever type, is one of considerable concern to all public service under- 
takings, and in recent years there has been in evidence a growing 
interest in the subject which is undoubtedly all to the good. 

The situation gives rise to obvious difficulties such as are not 
encountered in the average commercial house, but it seems now to be 
increasingly recognised that the more you take the public into your 
confidence and the more you tell them about yourself the better will 
be the understanding on both sides. 

The question of correspondence is an important aspect of the 
matter, and while I am conscious that the L.M.S. Company may not 
quite have achieved perfection in this direction, I trust that this paper 
has succeeded in demonstrating our interest in the subject and has 
proved of value as a contribution to the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. : 
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By M. Kiran, 
H.M. Semor Inspector of Taxes 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Oxford, July, 1936] 


General 

The views expressed in this contribution are personal and not 
official. They represent the result of experience of over eighteen years 
in charge of tax districts in various parts of England and Ireland. 
Acknowledgment must also be made of helpful suggestions by 
colleagues in the department. 

The main duty of the Inland Revenue department is the assess- 
ment and collection of the Income Tax and Sur Tax, amounting at 
present to over £300,000,000 per annum from about 33 million tax- 
payers.! Income Tax includes Property Tax, sometimes known as 
King’s Taxes. The department is also responsible for Stamp and 
Death Duties. 

Here is a plan of the layout of the department so far as Income 
Tax is concerned :— 


Treasury (Chancellor of Exchequer) 


Board of Inland Revenue 





| | | 
Chief Inspector Accountant Solicitor’s Secretariat 


B of Taxes General Dept. 
District Inspectors Collectors 
of Taxes of Taxes 


The administration is an ingenious combination of central govern- 
ment officials with local unpaid commissioners. These latter are 
generally chosen from the district magistrates. Their principal 
function is to hear appeals by taxpayers. The everday administra- 
tion essential to the working of the machine (the issue of forms, 
acquisition of information, inquiries, examination of accounts, etc.) 
is all done in the district inspectors’ offices. There are six hundred 
and sixty of these offices in all parts of the country, so arranged as 
to facilitate easy access by the local taxpaying public. Each office 
is in charge of an inspector who, after entry, has had to pass two 

164th Report of Board of Inland Revenue (1934-5), page 64. 
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departmental examinations in law and practice to obtain his com- 
mission, and also to serve for a good many years as assistant. The 
isolation of inspectors in charge of districts from an early stage in 
their career led to habits of self-reliance and quick judgment. The 
public thus gained the advantage of fair and speedy decisions. 
Although women were admitted as members of the inspectorate 
in 1924, there are so far no women actually in charge of districts. 
The total number of women inspectors in the department at present 
is thirty-five (twenty-one have their Treasury Commissions), out of 
a total of about seventeen hundred. 
The inspector is assisted by one or more assistant inspectors and 
a staff of clerks and typists. He is expected to deal with day-to-day 
problems as they arise and is responsible for the smooth working of 
the income tax machine. This work brings him and his staff into 
very frequent contact with the public mainly in one or more of the 
following ways :— 
(x) letters; 
(2) interviews; 
(3) telephone inquiries. 
I propose to deal with each of these divisions separately. 


Letters to the Public 


The volume and nature of the correspondence will vary with the 
time of the year. For instance, there is in April an annual issue of 
forms of return asking for particulars of the income of the previous 
year. About September, the notices of assessment are issued, and 
in December the demand notes. At these periods, one obtains con- 
siderable additions to the normal inflow of correspondence. These 
three definite periods occur year by year in all districts. Similar 
queries are being raised and similar replies being received. Does it 
not seem advisable that there should be some way of acquainting 
taxpayers beforehand with the replies to the most frequent questions 
and the more general problems raised? I have already at a previous 
conference and lecture raised the desirability of dealing with this 
problem by the aid of the wireless, and I am pleased to hear that 
the Director of Talks of the B.B.C. is seriously considering the 
matter. It is suggested that the publicity should come at the 
three periods of the year mentioned, coinciding with the issue of 
forms in April, of notices of assessment in September and of 
demands in December. A model interview of a taxpayer with 
his inspector of taxes on some general queries would be a 
most useful line of approach. Care would have to be taken that 
the replies given were authoritative, but this is not insuperable. The 
advantage would be mutual. The taxpayer would acquire knowledge 
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without the trouble of writing or calling, and the department would 
have a lighter correspondence. In my own opinion there is another 
gain that would even outweigh these. It would do more than any- 
thing at present to show the taxpayer that the department is out to 
help him in his difficulties, and not, as is generally supposed, to take 
advantage of him in his ignorance. 

This ideal of establishing in the mind of the taxpayer the attitude 
that he will at all times obtain a ‘‘ square deal,”’ is still far from 
attainment. I think there must be many who still believe that 
inspectors receive some bonus or commission if they collect something 
extra or that their promotion depends on this factor !? 

I have been definitely told that a good deal of revenue comes 
from the pockets of widows and orphans who ought not to pay. 
This assertion was made by a legal man who held an important 
public office. As a contrast to this, a widow writing to me from 
Dublin a few years ago said, in the course of a very long, rambling 
letter: ‘‘ Will you for pity’s sake pray for patience to read this 
letter . . . . since I became a widow the only people who have not 
intentionally robbed me are the British Government... .’’ In The 
Times of 23rd November, 1932, I find Sir Ernest Benn casting 
suspicion on the ‘‘ lack of honest purpose ’’ on the part of the depart- 
ment. His particular doubt was as to whether there is any system 
of calling attention to overpayments just as a private business issues 
credit notes? As a matter of fact, that very point has been raised 
with me by professional and business friends on many occasions. In 
Sir Ernest Benn’s case, his doubt was set at rest by another letter in 
The Times by a taxpayer who gave a specific instance of his attention 
having been drawn to an overpayment by the inspector. He admitted 
that he would never have known about it or found it himself. There 
was also a letter (The Times, 25th November, 1932) from Sir H. 
Llewellyn Smith who stated that he could give from his own experience 
many instances “‘ of a taxing official calling the attention of a tax- 
payer to an overcharge.’’ The departmental practice for years has been 
to examine the assessment books each year and to notify all persons 
who appear to have overpaid, inviting them to reclaim and explaining 
how they can do so. At the annual issue of forms in April, we send 
a special form of reminder to those to whom repayment for the 
previous year may be due. We forbid the clerk to put this reminder 
repayment form inside the return form in case the taxpayer over- 
looks his claim. Whenever any adjustment is made involving repay- 

2 Chairman (Lord Colwyn). ‘‘ The point . . . is really believed by a great number 
of people to be so—that a surveyor will not get promotion unless he collects more money. 
That is really believed by a great number of people.’’ 


Sir T. Collins (Chief Inspector). ‘‘ There is no foundation whatever for it.’’ 
Evidence of the Royal Commission. on Income Tax, 1920 (Cmd. 288), para. 380. 
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ment the taxpayer is told that he can claim. I do wish these facts 
were more widely known. Some to whom I have mentioned them 
think that this is merely my own practice. They can hardly believe 
that the department as a whole would do this. ‘‘ The Inspector is 
there to help the public. He is not simply interested in the Crown 
side.’’8 

An amusing but significant result of the above procedure was given 
to me recently. A certain taxpayer had been notified that repay- 
ment was due to him and was asked to make a formal claim. As he 
did not reply, a reminder was sent. He then called at the office. 
When asked why he had not claimed his repayment as notified, he 
replied that he thought ‘‘ there was a catch in it somewhere.”’ 

At this stage it may be desirable to show how letters received from 
the public and their agents (accountants, solicitors, etc.) are dealt with 
in the district office. To give some idea of the volume I should state 
that in my present district (population about 170,000) we received in 
the year to 31st March last some 160,000 communications, or at the 
average rate of 3,000 per week. At peak periods we may double this 
weekly figure. It would be quite impracticable to register all these 
communications separately as is done in the large indoor departments 
in Whitehall and elsewhere. Fictitious reference numbers are un- 
necessary as a file is already in existence for each taxpayer. They 
are therefore sorted into batches for each of the sections engaged on 
that particular branch of the work, and then handed to the senior 
officer in charge of the section for distribution. One of these sections 
would deal with property tax, another with tax on wage-edrners, 
another repayment claims. The individual officers in the sections 
would deal with particular areas for that work. Thus the property 
tax section might comprise seven men, each of whom would deal with 
the properties in a certain batch of streets or in a certain parish. 

The actual distribution is facilitated because we employ a system 
of gummed detachable slips on letters to the public. When they 
reply, they attach the part of this slip bearing the file number and 
clerk’s initials to their reply. Unfortunately, in some cases they 
omit to do so and that may mean a special query, with consequent 
waste of time. We once asked an elderly lady, in connection with a 
rather confused letter, to quote ‘‘ last known reference.’’ She replied, 
“ Will you please write to Dr. who has known me for the last 
thirty years and to Mrs. of the Vicarage. I am sure they will 
be able to satisfy you.”’ 

In addition to this system of slips, we have a loose-leaf index and 
a street index for the property tax books. It is found as a result of 
experience that only a very small proportion of communications 
cannot be linked up without a request for further details. 

8 Evidence of the Royal Commission on Income Tax, .1920 (Cmd. 288), para. 735. 
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The administration even provides methods for anticipating in- 
quiries and thus saving correspondence. For example, when the 
statutory notices of assessment are issued in the autumn, they may not 
show the whole of the taxpayers’ statutory allowances. That is 
because a portion of these allowances has been set against other 
income not included in that particular notice of assessment. This 
income may perhaps be assessed in another area. In such cases, in 
addition to the statutory requirements, a tabulated statement is issued 
to the taxpayer to show him how his allowances have been granted, 
and to save his making any inquiry on this point. 

A similar type of procedure is adopted in making repayments of 
overpaid tax. Where the amount repaid differs from the amount 
claimed, or where the whole of the tax borne is not repaid, a clear 
calculation is sent to the claimant with his repayment cheque. A very 
large number of letters are thus saved from people who may have 
considered they were entitled to more, and even from those who would 
have written pointing out they were repaid too much. Strange as it 
may appear, there are quite a number of people who fall into the 
latter category. 


Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of repayment claims are sent on the day of 
receipt on a printed postcard which reads ‘‘ H.M. Inspector of Taxes 
begs to acknowledge the receipt of claim dated . . . . (with enclosures) 
which shall receive early attention.’’ In the case of a letter, an 
acknowledgment is directed to be sent within three days of receipt if 
it is not practicable to furnish a reply before that date. The acknow- 
ledgment in this case is on a small printed form which reads: ‘‘ I beg 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter of . . . . which shall receive 
attention.’” Why a claim will receive ‘‘ early attention’’ and a 
letter ‘‘ attention ’’ only, I cannot say. It may appear to show a 
determination to deal with refunds more expeditiously than with 
demands. 


Mr. A. M. Samuel (now Sir Arthur Samuel), when he was Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, speaking at an Inspectors’ dinner, suggested 
that when an immediate reply was impossible we should acknowledge 
a communication thus: ‘‘ We have received your letter; we cannot 
give you an immediate answer, but we are looking into the matter 
and will write you again in due course.’’ It certainly sounds better 
than the bare official form of words. I wish A. P. Herbert would 
picture for us the reactions of some typical taxpayers to receiving 
such a communication. 


The best acknowledgment of all is, of course, an immediate reply 
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to the original communication, and in normal periods simple cases 
can in the main be dealt with on the day of receipt. 

The following improvement on the official acknowledgment form 
was sent to me by a taxpayer about three years ago:— 


Date as Postmark. 


Dear Sir, 
* T have not received your letter of............ instant. 
* TI shall reply to your letter of............ instant, 
ENR EAA days* 
Meats weeks* 
* T do not know how to reply to your letter of............ instant. 
* T do not intend to reply to your letter of............ instant, nor 


to take any notice of it whatever, and you may do what you 
like in the matter. 
Please accept my humblest apologies for the delay in replying. 
Sia tices ths asd. coon 
H.M., Inspector of Taxes. 


* Strike out whichever does not apply. 


The bulk of the outward correspondence to the public is drafted 
or dictated by the clerical officers on the sections to which reference 
has already been made. The clerks who would do this work are 
mainly of two classes, known as Senior Tax Officers and Tax Officers. 
The former rank carries a consolidated pay (for men) approximately 
#225 to £400, and the latter £100 to £330. In total they form over 
half the clerical staff of the department and are of both sexes working 
side by side. Entrants after 1916 were appointed by selection from 
ex-Service men. Open competition in the last few years has given 
us young men and women of far superior ability. There is, however, 
a distinct tendency for the successful candidates to prefer other depart- 
ments which involve less technical work and no liability to removal. 
This is a really serious problem in a department such as this. It will 
thus be understood that the district inspector’s staff contains no recog- 
nised drafting clerks. Dictation of letters is encouraged, but this 
requires experience, knowledge and a good command of language. 

The tendency among business men to dictate all their letters often 
makes them too verbose. It must be remembered that the depart- 
ment has to deal with legal matters, and on the whole the service 
style for important letters is the better. 

The typed letters are scrutinised both by the clerk in charge of 
the section or the Chief Clerk, and also by the inspector who signs 
them. The relevant file is in front of each officer at the time. By this 
means mistakes are reduced to a minimum. 
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Where a reply is desired, the post clerk encloses a franked 
addressed envelope. To save his having to read all the letters and 
decide whether to enclose the envelope, the typist types a letter ‘‘R’”’ 
at the foot of the letter. This saves the clerk’s time and the tax- 
payer any irritation. 

It is my invariable rule to have all letters to the public typed and 
carbons kept. I think this is now generally the practice in all districts. 
Typewriters were first provided about 1914, but typists did not come 
officially until about two years later. In my first district as an 
assistant inspector, the inspector himself typed all his own letters. 
As no one else was able to use the machine, we wrote ours in 
longhand. 

_It is extraordinary how even quite innocent inquiries evoke extra- 
ordinary replies. Thus, from the man who was told to complete 
his form where marked with a cross in red ink, we obtained the 
answer: ‘‘ Dear Sir, I have no red ink.’’ I once wrote to a Lancashire 
woman to ask for the present address and occupation of her husband. 
I did not know she was a widow. This was her reply :— 


(x) Present address: Hyde cemetery. 

(2) Present occupation: If in Heaven, playing a harp; 
if in H , playing cards with 
the devil. 


All letters to the public are written in semi-official manner. We 
do not use the ending, ‘‘ Your obedient servant,’’ but not for the 
reason given by the irritated citizen, who told the Postmaster-General 
never to address him again as ‘‘ Your obedient servant ’’—‘‘ You 
cannot be the obedient servant of myself and the devil at the same 
time.’’ In spite of attempts to simplify communications and make 
the wording clear, some bad examples do creep through. One of 
which I heard, contained one sentence extending to over a quarto 
page of typing. The accountant’s reply to this letter was: ‘‘ Dear Sir, 
Yours of the 6th. Whatever it means, the answer is yes. Yours 
faithfully “44 

That the boot is sometimes on the other foot is shown by this 
letter from a taxpayer :— 

“In respect to the overcharge for previous years, I shall be 
pleased if you will advise me if, in the event of an undercharge, 

I should have been liable for claims from you on a retrospective 

basis.”’ 

This was the draft reply by a clerk :— 
‘“* As regards the overcharge, any undercharge for preceding 
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years could be adjusted with the certain definite limits according 
to the Income Tax Acts.”’ 
Needless to state, this gem did not reach the taxpayer! 


Stock Letters 

Stock drafts are generally used where there are a number of 
inquiries on similar points. The advantage of such letters is that they 
are drafted by the district inspector, or by a senior clerical officer, 
and therefore likely to be an improvement on any similar letter 
drafted by a junior. They must, however, be used with care. They 
should not be duplicated, but individually typed, so that the recipient 
feels he is receiving a personal letter. 

Some inspectors use this method more than others. In one district, 
I once found over sixty of these drafts—a quite excessive number. I 
use about six drafts. Even some of these are only to meet a 
temporary situation, e.g., on the occasion of a quinquennial revalua- 
tion of property. In any case, what really matters is not so much 
the form of words, but the spirit behind them. 


Complaints 

‘* Tf we get complaints from the public we are very much perturbed 
by it and take immediate steps to investigate such cases.’ Although 
this was said sixteen years ago, it is still perfectly true to-day. 

Complaints made to Ministers, Members of Parliament, the Board 
of Inland Revenue, and the Chief Inspector, are invariably sent to 
the local district inspector for full report so that a satisfactory 
explanation can be furnished to the taxpayer. If necessary, he may 
be asked to call either at Somerset House, or at his local tax office 
to receive a more detailed and personal explanation of his affairs. 

One of the things watched by the district inspector in the opening 
of the daily post is for any letter of complaint by a taxpayer. Such 
communications in my experience invariably receive the personal 
attention either of the district inspector himself or of a responsible 
officer nominated by him to deal with the matter immediately. I have 
myself told people who complain to me verbally and often long after 
the alleged events have taken place, that it is their duty to point out 
to the inspector any grievances they have, whether it be of delay, 
omissions, or discourteous treatment. I feel that complaints where 
justified are useful in helping to tighten up any loose screws in the 
administration, and in creating that feeling of confidence and fair 
treatment without which the machine could not possibly function 
effectively. In the case of a genuine complaint we should un- 
reservedly express regret for any mistake. This clears away 
suspicion. 

4 Evidence of the Royal Commission on Income Tax, 1920 (Cmd. 288), para. 380. 
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What one does deprecate is a taxpayer’s rushing into print with a 
personal matter, however justified it might be, and using it as a 
weapon with which to attack the whole administration. No person is 
infallible and ‘‘ mistakes occur in even the best-regulated families.’’ 
Readers who desire to refer to an example of this type of complaint 
can find it in the correspondence columns of The Times from 
16th to 25th November, 1932. The complaint, curiously enough, was 
made by Sir Sidney (Mr. Justice) Rowlatt, the judge who for many 
years tried the Revenue cases in the King’s Bench Division, and who 
is an acknowledged master of Income Tax law. There was no doubt 
an error in the copying of his return, but that did not justify his 
blaming the whole department. ‘‘ Even a judge’s handwriting may 
be misread by a typist,’’ wrote Sir Josiah Stamp in his reply to Sir 
Sidney. There is only one comment I should like to make on this 
matter. I hardly think that a mistake by a subordinate official can 
be dubbed to be “‘ unpardonable.’’ The error was regrettable, but 
not unpardonable. 


Forms 

It is doubtful whether any actions or communications from the 
department have been more misunderstood or criticised than its statu- 
tory forms. A certain Mr. Davis, of Broadstairs, actually wrote to 
The Times, in July, 1932, to ask whether these forms were drafted 
by foreigners! He had shown his form to a Swedish lady who was 
an English scholar and she had said at once that the wording was 
not English. This allegation received its quietus, however, when it 
was pointed out by another correspondent that the particular 
phraseology to which objection was taken actually appeared in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Sir Thomas Collins, a former Chief Inspector, stated in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Income Tax (para. 4068), 
that we could not fill in the forms for the taxpayer because he himself 
must be responsible for the disclosure of his income. We must avoid 
any justification by a taxpayer for errors or omissions by a plea 
that the form was filled up by an official and not by the taxpayer. 
On the other hand, the forms all give the address of the inspector’s 
office and invite applications for assistance. Sir Thomas admitted 
that any additional convenience provided for the public for assistance 
would be well worth the extra expenditure on staff and office accom- 
modation. 

In 1924, a departmental committee on simplification of forms 
presided over by Mr. Justice Rowlatt did suggest some small modi- 
fications and improvements. The following two paragraphs from 
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their conclusions, however, make the whole position perfectly clear : — 

‘“ We wish to say at once that we have found no desire what- 
ever on the part of the Revenue authorities to cling to forms or 
retain matter upon the forms out of mere conservatism, still less 
for any love of verbiage for its own sake. On the contrary, we 
are convinced that they are, and always have been, perfectly 
ready to welcome any suggestions for simplification which will 
make matters easier for the taxpayer without exposing the Revenue 
to loss.”’ 

‘* It is in our judgment no use at all to talk of easy and popular 
language. It would be inexpedient as well as unjust to them to 
expect the Inland Revenue department to paraphrase the enact- 
ments of Parliament.’ 


On 7th April last we read in the press of the Report of the Mac- 
millan Committee on the Codification of the Income Tax. The 
magnitude of the task can be judged from the fact that the Com- 
mittee had been appointed by Mr. Winston Churchill as long ago as 
October 1927, with the special aim of ‘‘ making the law as intelligible 
to the taxpayer as the nature of the legislation permits.’’ What they 
had to contend with and what the department still has to contend with 
is aptly put in the leading article of The Times in commenting on the 
report. ‘‘ So antiquated is much of the structure, so unintelligible 
many of the statutory provisions, so multitudinous, and sometimes 
conflicting, the judicial interpretations, that, but for the skill and 
ingenuity with which the department of Inland Revenue administer it, 
the existing law would long since have proved unworkable.’’ When 
the labours of this Committee have been brought to their logical 
conclusion, it will be possible to make a fresh attempt to simplify the 
forms.°® 

It must be borne in mind that a properly drafted form achieves its 
object of obtaining information far more satisfactorily than would 
normally the issue of a letter. 


Interviews 


In view of the number of offices throughout the country and their 
convenient situation, it is only to be expected that there should be a 
large number of callers. In one office in which I served we had at 
certain times of the year to call in the aid of the local police to control 
the queue. They had come not to pay, but merely to inquire. 

Judged in its broadest aspects, the encouragement of taxpayers 
to call and have their doubts and queries explained is a good thing 
both for them and for the department. The general impression that 


5 Compare B.B.C. talk by Sir Josiah Stamp, 23rd May, 1936, ‘‘ Rewriting the Law 
of Income Tax.”’ 
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it is his duty to get as much as possible out of the public prevents 
more people seeking advice from the inspector. ‘‘ They so often think 
that it is his business to get as much as he can out of them that 
they very often keep clear of him.’’® 

There is, of course, also present the fear that by expert questioning, 
the authorities may discover that the caller is paying too little, and 
he would of course like to continue to do so. ‘‘ Thus conscience does 
make cowards of us all.’’ 

In some cases, and particularly in connection with manual 
workers, the office hours (10 a.m. to 4 p.m.) are quite inconvenient 
if men are not to lose time from their work. It is, however, doubtful 
whether any extension of office hours would be justified. Special 
cases can still receive special treatment. Moreover, the raising of the 
personal and child allowances has wiped out any possibility of 
liability in all the lower categories of worker. For instance, on 
earnings of £300 per annum, a married man with one child is clear 
of tax. Persons with small incomes from dividends taxed by deduc- 
tion who claim repayment are generally widows or retired people 
who would normally find no difficulty in calling during present office 
hours. 

When the tax on manual workers was in its infancy, an officer 
of the department would call at the office of certain of the larger 
factories one evening per week so as to advise the employees on 
any Income Tax difficulties. Nowadays, for the reason given above, 
such procedure is hardly necessary. It might be useful perhaps in a 
few of the very large concerns, and then perhaps only on the two 
occasions when forms of return are issued and when demands are 
sent. The firms involved were generally very glad to give such 
facilities. It was regarded as part of their welfare work for the 
employees. 

In this connection I used to make quite a frequent practice, when 
in the City, of calling on taxpayers at their own offices, particularly 
where further detailed or complicated information was required. This 
saved time in correspondence and expedited a satisfactory settlement 
of the figures. Even now, where hardship is involved, as in cases of 
one-man businesses, invalids, etc., we call on the taxpayer. More- 
over, in cases of dispute as to the nature of certain repairs, or of plant 
on which wear and tear allowance is claimed, I make a practice of 
arranging to call at the works. This certainly helps both by enabling 
us to acquire first hand knowledge of the facts, and to meet the tax- 
payer face to face. Of course it takes up time sorely needed for many 
other duties, and I wish the department would encourage this practice 
by making allowance for extra assistance that may be necessary. 


6 Evidence of the Royal Commission on Income Tax, 1920 (Cmd. 288), para. 386. 
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There are certain aspects of this matter which cannot, however, 
be overlooked. First is the question of accommodation. In this con- 
nection I would refer to paragraphs 613 and 614 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1929 to 1931 (Cmd. 3909) 
‘‘ Representations were made to us as to the inadequacy of some of 
the office accommodation occupied by civil servants, and in particular 
by staff of the Inland Revenue department.”’ 

The Commission recommend “ up-to-date equipment and good 
accommodation.”’ 

It did not specifically refer to the provision of suitable conditions 
for offices in frequent use by the public. 

Why should Revenue offices be housed in antiquated buildings 
often discarded by other Government departments, and quite unsuit- 
able? Modern commerce recognises the value of environment as a 
factor in efficiency. The comparison with the housing and equipment 
of local authorities and banks shows how much this branch still has 
to achieve. In fairness, however, it must be admitted that consider- 
able progress has been made in recent years as the offices at Liverpool 
and Manchester will prove. This example of housing all the offices 
of the town in one central building properly built and equipped is 
one that is of mutual advantage to the department and the taxpayer. 

The duties of the branch really demand an office of the commercial 
type rather than that of a usual Government department. 

So far as I know, no office has a waiting room, and an interview 
room is a rarity. Inquiries are made at a partitioned counter like 
a pawnbroker’s office. There is a danger that all that is said at onc 
portion may be overheard not only at the others, but also by those 
waiting for attention. It says much for the goodwill and patience of 
the taxpayer that he is content to put up with conditions such as 
these. If we are to give the public adequate assistance and encourage 
them to call with their difficulties, we should, in my submission, afford 
them adequate facilities. The position is not so unsatisfactory for 
casual inquiries, but special arrangements ought to be and are made 
for persons in connection with repayment claims, because they may 
have to disclose in the public office particulars of their incomes. 

The greater part of the difficult negotiations is carried through with 
accountants by the inspector and his assistants, who are better placed, 
as they have their own rooms and can conduct interviews therein. 

Inquiries at the counter are dealt with by certain members of the 
staff detailed for this work, who have to fit it in with their other 
duties. In spite of the fact that there is no definite training in the 
technique of interviewing, as there is for instance in large commercial 
houses on the technique of salesmanship, the work is generally well 
done. One does observe on occasion that the lower the rank of the 
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officer, the more officious he is. Where that is not due to tempera- 
ment, it is generally due to shortage of experience. In fact, in my 
own case, after only some three months’ service in the department 
I was put on counter work. When I protested my ignorance, I was 
told that however little I might know, the inquirers knew less. That 
attitude, I am happy to say, is not typical of the department to-day. 
The official view on the matter is summed up by the instruction that 
it is the duty of the staff to assist the public by all reasonable means 
in fulfilling their obligations and obtaining their rights under the laws 
administered by the department. No officer may receive any fee or 
reward for his advice or assistance. 

Women clerical officers, who form just over 20 per cent. of the 
clerical staff, take their share of interviewing with their male 
colleagues, and although it is both difficult and dangerous to generalise, 
I find that they are better for this work. It is rare for a taxpayer 
to refuse to have his affairs dealt with by a woman. The only case I 
remember was that of a taxpayer who wanted an allowance for an 
illegitimate child. 

Some classes of taxpayers are more difficult than others. In the 
difficult class I should put teachers and commercial travellers. The 
former tend to become dogmatic, and the latter evasive. Their 
expenses claims, often without any records at all, call for the exercise 
of very special powers of persuasion and tact. The old doggerel on 
this aspect is perhaps new to some of you:— 


In Bradford she was Mabel, 
She was Marjorie in Perth; 

In Sheffield she was Phoebe, 
The sweetest thing on earth. 


In London she was Doris, 
The brightest of the bunch; 
But down in his expenses, 
She was petrol, oil, and lunch. 


Sometimes one meets with astounding suggestions at interviews. 
In a case in Manchester, I asked a lady quite casually why she kept 
such a large sum on current account at the bank. Her reply was 
that she could see the bank premises from her bedroom window, 
and as long as she could see where her money was kept, she knew it 
was Safe. 


Telephone 
It was not until about 1917 that telephones first began to be 
installed in tax offices. Even then the numbers did not appear in 
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the Post Office directory or on the official notepaper. In March, 
1921, however, official methods relaxed to the extent of allowing the 
number to be printed on the notepaper. The real use to which a 
telephone can be put in a tax office still has its practical limitations. 
There must be no risk of disclosure to a third party or, in the case 
of incoming calls, to a person who cannot be identified. Discussion 
of contentious matters is certainly undesirable. In such cases it is 
better to ask the taxpayer to write or call. The most frequent uses 
are the making or confirmation of appointments, references to neigh- 
bouring inspectors or collectors, or the obtaining from a taxpayer 
or his adviser the reason why a communication has not been given 
attention. 

In my own district I have two lines, and a switchboard with six 
extensions. Our calls are about 1,100 per quarter outward, and 
I,500 per quarter inward. Fortunately I have a clerk who really 
understands how to deal with calls. He learnt this in the army, 
where he was a sergeant-major. He is good at preventing the state 
of affairs described recently by Sir Harold Bellman.’ ‘“‘ If you 
*phone a Government department to ascertain a fact, your call will 
be bandied about from section to section till you have spoken to 
about twelve different people.’’ The clerk in charge of the switch- 
board must not be the fool of the office. He must have a few 
definite stock questions and know by the replies he receives which 
section officer should deal with the call. This is one of those small 
details of administration which do so much to bring criticism on the 
department, and lose us the goodwill of the public. 

Sir Francis Goodenough, ‘he great authority on salesmanship and 
commercial education, even advocates® care in seeing that whoever 
answers the ’phone has not a hard, impatient or ill-mannered voice. 
His tone ought to be not only agreeable to the ear, but should convey 
immediately a desire and anxiety to serve. I don’t think it is yet 
possible to second B.B.C. announcers to tax offices. 


Conclusion 


We must satisfy the taxpayer that the burden is being equitably 
and impartially distributed. Doubt as ‘to this, or to the capacity of 
officials to detect attempts at fraud, will destroy public confidence 
and create a spirit of opposition. It may even tend to drive honest 
taxpayers to dishonesty in self-defence. In this connection even the 
public infliction of severe punishment for detected fraud will not of 
itself prove a sufficient deterrent. The would-be criminal generally 
considers first the chances of detection and, if they are small, he is 


7 JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, April, 1936, page 128. 
8 Address delivered at Wandsworth Technical Institute and reported in the 
Certified Accounts’ Journal, April, 1936, page 120. 
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not greatly impressed by the example made of those who have the 
misfortune to be caught. 

If the taxes branch is to be as successful in the future as it has 
been in the past it must derive its strength from the goodwill and 
loyal co-operation of the general body of taxpayers. Its first care 
must be for the convenience of the public. There must be ready 
access for every taxpayer as far as possible to the office of a respon- 
sible official, in order that explanations and advice may be easily 
obtained. 

The average Englishman has an instinctive fear of bureaucracy. 
His ideas are derived often from descriptions inspired by malice or 
ignorance. That is why it is very important for officials in this depart- 
ment to treat the taxpayer with tact and courtesy. For every one 
person who comes into contact with any official of one of the big 
Whitehall offices, there must be ten thousand who come into contact 
with Revenue, Post Office and Customs local officials. His experience 
of such officials is what forms the opinion of the average citizen. 

That the department has not altogether failed in its duty, is borne 
out by two opinions which I shall quote—one from the United States 
of America and the other from a famous economist. 

““ The admirable Civil Service system of England has developed 
a corps of trained officials which, taking the Revenue bureau as a 
whole, is vastly superior to anything we have in this country. We 
have more to learn from England in this respect than in any other.”’ 
(W. R. Green, Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
United States House of Representatives, writing on England’s Taxa- 
tion Burden—Saturday Evening Post, 19th December, 1925.) 

“We have at present an Income Tax which only works because 
Somerset House have gradually built up an instrument of amazing 
efficiency, such as exists in no other country, neither in Moscow, nor 
in Berlin, nor in Paris, nor in Washington.’’ (J. M. Keynes, in the 
Evening Standard, 22nd November, 1927.) 
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By W. D. SuHarp, 
Telecommunications Department, General Post Office 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Oxford, July, 1936] 


¥ a lecture given several years ago, an investigator of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology said that the Post Office took 
more pains in connection with correspondence with the public than 
any business firm she knew. It is only fair to add that the lecture 
was given to a Post Office audience: but I for one did not find undue 
cause for complacency in her statement. It is true that the great 
pains we took might serve as an explanation for our delay in answering 
letters, though the uncharitably minded might find other explana- 
tions; but when at last a reply was sent, it often failed to give our 
correspondent the impression that we had taken great pains. A 
large business organisation, which possibly took less pains than we, 
managed somehow to reply promptly, and to give their correspondent 
the impression that, even if his point had not been fully met, he had 
at least been treated reasonably and decently. 

This is a rather exaggerated example of the sort of uncivil reply 
that used to be sent by the Civil Service :— 

‘* With reference to your letter of the 15th inst. on the subject 
of a telegram handed in at the Stoke Newington Post Office on 
the 13th inst. and addressed to ‘ Starlight,’ Manchester, I have 
to express regret for the delay in the treatment of the telegram, 
and to inform you that suitable notice has been taken of the 
matter.”’ 


The excessively long heading gives a top-heavy effect; the words 
““ T have to ”’ give the effect of a grudging concession; and the time- 
honoured formula about ‘“‘ suitable notice’ is distinctly evasive. 
Our correspondent might well exclaim: ‘‘ If this is all they have to 
say, why did it take them so long to say it? ”’ 

I want to address myself to these two problems, first, how to 
minimise delay in sending replies and, secondly, what sort of replies 
to send. On the first problem, one of the causes of delay in the old 
days was excessive centralisation. As a result of general develop- 
ments in the Post Office which it is not my purpose to discuss, this 
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obstacle has been almost wholly removed; very little correspondence 
is now referred to Headquarters, and when the regional organisation 
is complete, there will be even less. (It would have been better if 
this paper had been written by a local officer of the Post Office, but 
all the local officers who were approached begged to be excused.) 
As my previous example indicates, I shall deal in the main with 
correspondence about inland telegrams—the subject with which | am 
most familiar; and as the work of answering inquiries usually presents 
no special difficulties, I shall concentrate mainly on the more difficult 
art of answering complaints. 

When a letter arrives from a member of the public, and after it 
has been sorted, by a Registry or otherwise, to the appropriate 
branch, the question arises, ‘‘ What grade of officer shall first handle 
it? ’’ The question of ‘‘ writing-up ’’ versus ‘‘ writing-down ’”’ was 
raised long ago by Graham Wallas. On this question of corres- 
pondence, I feel no doubt that, in general, incoming letters should be 
first handled neither by the officer at the top of the tree nor by the 
junior officer at the bottom, but by someone of intermediate rank. 
He should go through the letters as the first act of his morning’s 
work. The decision whether a particular letter, by virtue either of 
its subject or the importance of its sender, demands special treatment, 
is one that requires maturity of judgment and some power of imagina- 
tion. I do not for one moment suggest that these qualities are never 
found in junior officers, but merely that it saves time in such cases 
for the officer who will sign the reply, or who is, at any rate, in 
direct touch with the officer who will sign the reply, to indicate at 
the outset what line he wishes to be pursued. On some of the cases, 
the intermediate officer will no doubt wish to consult his chief; he 
may decide to deal with some of the others himself; in some cases 
he may send directions to his junior officers as to the course to be 
pursued; but if the office is one that deals with large blocks of 
correspondence, he will probably decide to assign the great mass of 
the letters to his junior officers without any special directions. 

We then come to the position of the junior officer with the letters 
before him but without any directions as to how they should be dealt 
with. To my mind, his first duty is to try to get inside the skin of 
his correspondents. In my own rather limited experience, public 
complaints are generally reasonable in their substance, though 
frequently unreasonable in the manner in which they are expressed. 
After all, most of us as members of the public put up with many 
minor irritations from public undertakings before we screw up the 
energy to write a letter of complaint. I suggest that the really 
unreasonable letters fall into one of two main categories: the first are 
written by neurotics and are not amenable to treatment by anyone 
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except a trained psychologist; others are written by people who have 
a long-standing grievance against the Department, going back, in 
many cases, over a number of years, and the frequent complaints 
of such people are to be judged not so much on their merits but as 
expressions of that long-standing grievance. The second category is 
more amenable to treatment; the only way is to send a responsible 
officer to see the complainant, in order to give him the fullest possible 
opportunity of working off his rage, and to administer as much 
soothing syrup as the circumstances demand—or possibly a little 
more. 

The next duty of the officer who first deals with the letters is to 
make up his mind what sort of reply he thinks ought to be sent. 
This may sound like prejudging the case on very insufficient 
evidence, namely, the evidence of the letter itself. But, after all, 
the object of our work in the Civil Service is not truth, nor even 
justice, but action; and the main things that have to be done are 
to send a reply to the correspondent and to send it quickly. The 
alternative procedure is to keep an entirely open mind and to collect 
evidence from every possible source. In my experience, this leads 
to a great waste of time; and the result of it is, that often, when the 
evidence has been collected, the whole case is in such a tangle that 
it is very difficult to see one’s way to a clear reply; in that event 
it is only possible to do what might have been done at the outset—to 
draft, in one’s mind or on paper, a provisional reply, and to seek 
yet further evidence to confirm or correct it. In some cases it is, 
of course, impossible without inquiry to reach any judgment at all; 
but in general I hold that it is possible to make a preliminary 
judgment, and that the inquiries made should be only those which 
are required to confirm or correct that judgment. In quite a high 
proportion of cases no inquiry at all is necessary; from the facts dis- 
closed in the compiainant’s letter, and from the local knowledge of 
the complainant himself, a reply can be sent on the day on which 
his letter is received or, at worst, the following day. 

We will suppose, however, that further inquiries are necessary 
and that it is impossible to send a reply to the complainant within the 
next few days. In such cases it seems desirable to send him an 
acknowledgment before further inquiries are pursued. It is prefer- 
able that the acknowledgment should be typed on ordinary writing 
paper and signed; but where large blocks of correspondence are 
dealt with, printed acknowledgments, and even postcard acknowledg- 
ments, are a regrettable necessity. (I hope to show at the Conference 
specimens of the acknowledgment-card in use at Head Post Offices, 
from which you may conclude that even a postcard acknowledgment 
is not such a bad thing after all.) 
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And now let us take a type of concrete case. Let us suppose 
that a telegram has been sent from Oxford to Bolton and the addressee 
of that telegram at Bolton complains of the long time that it took 
to reach him. The delay might have occurred at Bolton itself, 
in Manchester, in London, or Oxford; and in the old days the 
complainant’s letter was referred from Bolton to the other three 
offices in succession, gathering reports and explanations throughout 
its journey. Even in a favourable case the correspondence might 
take a few weeks before it got back to Bolton. But one or more of 
a number of factors might intervene which would make its progress 
less favourable still. It might happen that one of the operators whom 
it seemed necessary to question was on leave and the case would 
be held up for his return. Or it might happen that disciplinary 
treatment was necessary; if so, that treatment would be pursued 
while the complainant remained unanswered. (As most of my 
readers know, disciplinary treatment in the Civil Service, with its 
system of appeals, may often be a very slow process.) Or, again, the 
letter might throw up some weak point in the methods of handling 
telegrams; one of the offices concerned might use the letter as an 
argument for a change in method and put forward the papers (in- 
cluding the letter) to Headquarters; while the pros and cons of the 
change were discussed the letter remained unanswered, except that, 
from time to time, the correspondent at Bolton, after increasingly 
angry reminders, would be assured that the question he raised was 
still under consideration. But cases like this were abnormal; in 
general, the Head Postmaster of Bolton found himself a few weeks 
later, after the papers had completed their dreary round, with a few 
forms which showed when the telegram was handed in at Oxford and 
when it reached London and Manchester respectively, a few vague 
statements that heavy pressure prevailed at the offices in question 
on the day in which the telegram was sent, and a large number of 
statements from operators, which usually amounted to nothing more 
than that they had no recollection of the telegram and could not in 
any way account for the delay. 

All that has been changed. It is now clearly laid down that when 
the cornplaint originates in Bolton, it is the continuing responsibility 
of the Bolton staff to see that an answer is sent to the correspondent, 
if possible within a week. The letter itself does not leave Bolton, 
and reference is permitted to only one other office, namely, in this 
case, Oxford, the office at which the telegram originated. The 
reference to Oxford is made by means of a service telegram; and a 
code has been devised which shows broadly the particulars of the 
complaint and makes it clear to Oxford that all they have to do 
is to send to Bolton the acceptance form of the telegram, which shows 
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the time of handing in, together with any supplementary information 
that they may be able to supply without the least delay. From the 
point of view of the answer to the complainant it does not very much 
matter whether the telegram was delayed in Oxford, London, Man- 
chester or Bolton; the particulars supplied by Oxford will reveal to 
Bolton whether there has been excessive delay and Bolton is then 
in a position to answer its correspondent. Such inquiries as may be 
necessary as to the particular cause of delay or the individual responsi- 
bility for it, may very well be deferred until after the correspondent 
has been answered. Under the new procedure, despite the fact that 
telegram correspondence is dealt with by operators mainly in the 
brief intervals that their operating work affords them, 76 per cent. 
of complaints about telegrams are answered within seven days. 


I want to emphasize that until the complainant is answered the 
responsibility rests with one particular office, whereas, under the old 
procedure, the responsibility of a particular office continued only 
until it had referred the papers to the next office in the chain. I want 
to emphasize also that during the interval before the correspondent is 
answered, any office concerned, however important, must take its 
orders from Bolton and supply Bolton with the material on which to 
form a judgment. I suggest that these principles might be applied 
with advantage in the Civil Service to many other kinds of work 
besides correspondence. 


We then come to the form and substance of the reply. The Post 
Office has, in recent years, taken great care in the re-design of its 
notepaper. (These changes have already been noticed in an illustrated 
article in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION of last October, by Messrs. W. H. 
Brown and T. L. Drury.) In particular, it has been laid down that a 
printed form letter should never be used in reply to a complaint of 
substance. In reply to standard inquiries and applications the use 
of individually typed and signed letters in every case could hardly 
be justified on financial standards, and for correspondence of this 
sort printed form letters are still used. But if good type and clean 
white paper are used, even a standard form letter may be transferred 
into a thing, if not of beauty, at least of a certain dignity. In par- 
ticular, we lay it down that while additions may be made to standard 
form letters in typescript or manuscript, there must be no alteration 
of the printed text; in particular we avoid that particularly vicious 
form of printed letter which leaves a number of alternatives from 
among which the writer crosses out the alternatives not applicable. 

There is a device, short of the extreme of the printed letter, which 
the Post Office, and no doubt a number of large commercial firms, 

1 Typography in the Post Office, Vol. XIII, p. 350. 
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find it necessary to adopt. I refer to model draft replies issued from 
Headquarters for use by local offices. In certain particular cases it 
may be necessary for legal reasons that a certain form of wording 
should be followed closely. Even apart from these, it is the duty of 
Headquarters to inculcate at any rate the sort of tone that it expects 
in local replies to the public; and it is impossible to do that work 
properly without the help of a certain number of model drafts. But 
these drafts must always be unsatisfactory, for there is all the 
difference in the world between drafting an imaginary reply to a 
certain abstract type of complaint and replying to an individual letter. 
For example, ‘‘ I am sorry that the delay in delivering the enclosed 
telegram made it impossible for you to meet the 6 p.m. train from 
Swindon,’’ sounds far better than, ‘‘I regret the inconvenience 
caused to you by the delay in the delivery of the enclosed telegram ’’; 
yet it is obviously quite impossible to use the former phrase in a 
standard draft. In so far as standard drafts are used in the telegraph 
service and with the exception of those semi-legal letters which I have 
already mentioned, we make it clear that the model drafts are no 
more than skeletons which the local people are required to clothe 
with flesh, and that they should be adapted freely and, if necessary, 
discarded entirely, to meet the circumstances of the individual case. 

As to the style of the reply itself opinions must differ widely. But 
there is one thing on which I think we can generally agree: we must 
try to avoid Civil Service jargon and also the jargon of the particular 
professional technique with which we happen to be associated. Tele- 
graphs, for example, have a jargon of their own, convenient and 
comprehensible to telegraph men themselves, but incomprehensible 
or liable to be misunderstood by the general public. But apart from 
actual jargon our whole habits and training inspire in us a caution 
which often leads to great prolixity and a precision that often looks 
unnatural. Let me take an example of the latter. ‘‘ The telegram 
was inserted into the letter aperture ’’ is a very exact description; 
“ inserted ’’ is definitely Je mot juste, and to call a “‘ letter aperture ”’ 
a “‘ letter box,’’ as most people do, is obviously inexact, as more 
often than not there is no box at all behind the aperture. For all 
that, the phrase that I have quoted is definitely a phrase to be 
avoided; ‘“‘ the telegram was put into the letter box,’’ though very 
much less exact, is far better. 

The formula, ‘‘I am directed ’’ or 


‘ ‘ 


‘instructed ’’ or ‘‘ com- 


manded by ’’—though it has its uses when it is desired to give an 
impression of dignity—has a cramping effect on the style of Head- 
quarter Departments. Great masters of prose can no doubt master 
the “‘ official ’’ style, just as great poets welcome the restriction of the 
sonnet; but the ordinary man, compelled to avoid the first person 
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active, has to use barbarous phrases like “‘ it is feared that ’’—which 
on examination mean nothing at all—or to attribute to the Minister, 
the Board, or Their Lordships, a range of artificial emotion, regret for 
what has happened, surprise at what is happening, hope for what may 
happen. If we cannot avoid the opening formula, let us at least avoid 
minor variations of it in the body of the letter, such as “‘ I am to 
assure you,’’ and especially, ‘‘ I am to add that.”’ 

I suggest that the invariable use of the official formula carries 
the doctrine of ministerial responsibility altogether too far. Just as 
semi-official correspondence has developed between Departments 
(even when one of those Departments is the Treasury), might we not, 
in all save perhaps the most important of our letters to the public, 
begin the letter with ‘‘ Dear Sir,’’ and end it with ‘‘ Yours faith- 
fully ’’? Our letters should help to bridge the gap between the 
Civil Service and the public; and our archaic formule, which give 
the impression that our speech and our thought are different from 
those of the ordinary man, make that gulf the wider. 

A common fault of Civil Service correspondence—trivial in itself 
but significant—is the excessive use of initial capitals. Capitals are 
properly used for titles: an Accountant is not necessarily an 
accountant, and a Sanitary Inspector may conceivably not be a 
sanitary inspector. But ‘‘ Income Tax Demand Note,’ ‘‘ Money 
Order,’’ ‘‘ Telegraph Service ’’ are not titles, and the use of capitals 
implies (if it implies anything) that we are using the words not in 
their ordinary sense but in some special departmental sense. We 
resemble Humpty Dumpty, who said: ‘‘ When J use a word, it means 
what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.’’ Professor A. F. 
Pollard has suggested that the more bureaucratic an administration, 
the greater its use of initial capitals—except the administration of that 
most logical people, the French. 

For the substance of the letter itself, I recommend a prescription 
found in a handbook for salesmen by Messrs. Whitehead. In short, 
the formula is, ‘‘ Yes, but..... ”” The seller of vacuum-cleaners, 
for instance, when told, “‘ It seems all right, but I can’t afford it,’’ 
replies, ‘‘ Yes, Madam, I recognise how hard it is to afford these 
things nowadays. But may I suggest that you can’t afford to be 
without it? ’’ Similarly, in our letter it is well to show in the first 
sentence a frank: appreciation of the complainant’s point of view, 
and express as much sympathy with it as we reasonably can. At 
this point we trust that our reader will say to himself, ‘“ He seems a 
reasonable sort of fellow, anyhow.’’ Then in the next sentence—-on 
the assumption that we are not in a position to meet our “‘ opponent ”’ 
we gently insinuate the Department’s point of view. By some 
such phrase as “‘ You will, I am sure, appreciate,’ we appeal to him 
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as a reasonable man, and ask him in effect to recognise our attitude 
as we have recognised his. We avoid like the plague a reference to 
anything arbitrary or beyond his reach, such as ‘‘ the Post Office 
regulations.”’ 

This refers, of course, to the more difficult type of letter. In the 
simpler type we can often recognise that a measure of blame attaches 
to the Post Office, and in that case it usually suffices to say that we are 
sorry and to refund the amount paid for the telegram of which com- 
plaint is made. It is important to avoid hair-splitting and to address 
ourselves to our correspondent’s main point, even at the cost of 
neglecting altogether some of his subsidiary statements; we should 
avoid the type of letter that consists of numerous paragraphs each 
beginning, ‘‘ With reference to your statement that... ., I should 
point out that..... 3 

‘Though I have already stated that public complaints are substan- 
tially reasonable, I do not mean to imply that ‘‘ the customer is 
always right.’’ We must consider our letters not only from the point 
of view of our correspondents but from the point of view of the staff 
about whom our correspondents complain; and it seems to me fatal 
to give the staff the impression that in any dispute between them and 
the public we will always take the side of the. public. There is all 
the difference in the world between assigning a fault to the Depart- 
ment generally, whose shoulders are broad enough to bear the load, 
and assigning it to a particular member of the Department’s staff. 
Whenever a counter-clerk, for example, has genuinely tried to be 
helpful, I should try to defend his action to the public as far as 
possible, even though he may have made an error in judgment; but 
unhelpfulness and incivility cannot be defended. 

I doubt whether Government Departments pay enough attention 
to training in the art of letter-writing. But it is a very difficult, if 
not impossible, thing to teach. There is only one principle that is 
universally valid—that we should try to put ourselves in the position 
of our correspondent, to imagine his feelings as he writes his letter, 
and his reactions as he receives our answer. This demands a quality 
of sympathy that is mainly intuitive. But beyond that broad general 
principle, which is itself difficult to apply, there are no general rules. 
The system under which one man composes a letter and another 
man signs it, makes good letter-writing difficult; and the position is 
much more difficult when there are one or more intermediaries 
between the composer and the signer. After all, the style is the man 
himself; it is difficult for one man to imitate another man’s style; 
and the signer of a letter is often faced with the dilemma of either 
putting his signature to something quite different from what he would 
himself have written, or of affronting the feelings of his juniors by 
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tearing up their effort. Worst of all is the draft letter that has passed 
through several hands, a miserable patchwork of styles from which 
all spontaneity has departed. Altogether, the writing of letters is 
one of the most fruitful sources of irritation in the Civil Service. 


For this state of affairs a partial remedy may be suggested. I have 
already mentioned that for one particular type of letter an interview 
is the only satisfactory answer: I would now go further and suggest 
that for any letter that raises points of difficulty an interview is the 
best answer, and a telephone-conversation the second best. By such 
ways we are much more likely to succeed in explaining what we are 
after; both sides frequently attain a greater satisfaction than could 
ever be attained by letter-writing; and quite often we succeed in con- 
verting a bitter critic into a staunch friend. Even the unsuccessful 
interview may be as useful as the successful one; for our object is 
not only to explain our practice to the public, but to learn from them. 
If after mutual understanding has been gained, we still are unable 
to justify our practice, there is a strong indication that there is some- 
thing wrong with our practice and that it should be changed. 


There are some civil servants who, if sent to interview the public, 
would probably do more harm than good. I doubt whether such men 
would ever make good letter-writers; if it is necessary to employ 
them on correspondence, it is better to keep them to routine work. 
All others who have to compare or sign letters to the public should 
be encouraged frequently to see their correspondents or at least to 
talk to them; in this way they will broaden their own sympathy and 
understanding, and thus write better letters than they did before. 
But—what is much more important—they will become not only the 
voice of the Department but its ears and eyes, and prove far more 
useful than if they had remained as mere scribes. 


As an aid to discussion, let me summarise my conclusions in a 
generalised and over-dogmatic form :— 
(i) Letters should be handled at the outset by an officer of 
intermediate rank; 
(ii) Public complaints in general are reasonable in substance; 
(iii) A preliminary judgment should be made on what sort of 
reply should be sent; 


(iv) Inquiriés should be based on that judgment, and cut down 
to a minimum; 


(v) Notepaper should be of good quality, and letter-headings 
well arranged ; 

(vi) Jargon, technical terms and undue precision should be 
avoided; 
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(vii) Correspondence should usually take the form, ‘‘ Dear Sir,” 
and ‘‘ Yours faithfully ’’; 

(viii) Initial capitals are used excessively in Civil Service corres- 
pondence ; 

(ix) In our letters we should admit as fully as we conscientiously 
can the reasonableness of our correspondent’s point of 
view ; 

(x) We should at the same time be chary of “‘ letting-down ”’ 
the Department’s staff; 

(xi) There should be definite training in letter-writing; 


and (finally and perhaps inconsistently), 
(xii) The more we can replace letters by interviews and telephone- 
conversations, the better for everyone concerned. 
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Administration and the Law 


By WiuiaM O. Hart, B.C.L., M.A. 


[Paper read at a meeting of the Sheffield Group of the Institute 
of Public Administration, February, 1936] 


oe HE relation between law and administration is essentially a 
modern problem, largely the result of the rapid growth during 
the last century in the functions undertaken by the State. In the 
eighteenth century the activities that could be called administrative 
were few in number. The Government administered the compara- 
tively few affairs of State under the watchful eye of Parliament. An 
effective scheme of local authorities was unknown and what local 
internal affairs required routine supervision were usually placed under 
the control of justices of the peace or elective parish officers. The 
age of the administrator had not yet arrived. The rudiments of his 
work were undertaken by bodies in form judicial or by local 
inhabitants serving their turn, inexperienced and unpaid. 

During the last century all this has been profoundly changed. The 
problems presented by the change of an agricultural to an industrial 
society, with its consequent increase of town population, demanded 
for their solution the creation of an efficient machinery of local 
administrative bodies. In turn this machinery showed the necessity 
of a centralised control and led to the increase in the administrative 
organs of the Central Government. 

Public administration in its modern sense may be described as 
the carrying into effect of the policy of the State. It does not, how- 
ever, include the decision of the major problem of what State policy 
shall seek to achieve, although within the limits of its activities public 
administration does involve the exercise of more or less of discretion 
and even the creation of some degree of policy. Administration, in 
other words, is subordinate action, and implies that it is carried on 
within some framework of organs and powers. It is the purpose 
of this paper to consider the nature of this framework and its effect 
on the quality of the administration carried on within it. 

In England this framework of public administration is provided 
by the law. This bald statement may seem self-evident. The require- 
ment of some authoritative rule, recognised as carrying with it the 
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sanction of the State, would clearly be desirable in any circumstances, 
and any such rule could aptly be spoken of as law. If law is merely 
an authoritative rule, it might be regarded as simply an expression 
of the will of the State pronounced in the duly recognised form, the 
only problem left for solution being to determine what form of pro- 
nouncement was duly recognised. To reduce the matter to this simple 
form would, however, profoundly misrepresent the scope of the 
problem. The nature or quality of the law governing public adminis- 
tration is also of importance. In a despotism, for instance, the 
authoritative pronouncement of rules of law may amount to no more 
than an expression of the will of the despot, and if, as would be 
inherently likely, he were to delegate this power in relation to 
administration to the organs engaged in controlling public affairs, a 
form of omnipotent bureaucracy would result. Of course in modern 
times it would be improbable that such a bureaucracy would act 
entirely arbitrarily. Some degree of regularity in action would grow 
up and a definite system of administrative law would develop. But in 
any event the irresponsible power to give the force of law to the 
wishes of the executive would mean a marked difference in the 
quality of public and private law, the former based on different 
principles and administered in different courts from the latter. The 
ordinary law would be concerned solely with private rights, while 
the interests of government and its subordinate agents would not be 
amenable to justice in the ordinary courts of the land. Such a 
system may appear to produce efficiency in administration, but it is 
capable of abuse and is foreign to English ideas of a free and demo- 
cratic government. 

In this country the development has been otherwise and its result 
is aptly summed up in Bentham’s remark that, ‘‘ If the sovereign 
thinks it for his interest to be independent of the laws, there is no 
reason for extending the same independence to all his agents.’’ The 
constitutional struggles of the seventeenth century settled that the 
Toyal will was not to be the measure of law, and the law as a single 
and indivisible system, subject only to the power of Parliament, was 
recognised as embracing within itself not only private rights but also 
the whole domain of public administration. Hence in England a 
distinction implying a difference in quality does not exist between 
public and private law. There is one universal system of law, and 
the law which forms the framework within which public administra- 
tion is carried on, is part of the general law of the land. Law forms 
the framework of administration, and by so doing serves to set 
administration within the sphere of the ordinary law. 

Public administration cannot therefore rely upon any powers 
inherent within itself for carrying on its activities. As those activities 
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will almost inevitably involve some degree of interference with 
existing private rights, it follows that administrative organs need to 
derive their power from the law, which alone is capable of over- 
riding the rights of individuals. In so far as the already recognised 
common law or prerogative powers of the Crown and its servants 
have proved to be inadequate to provide a means of conducting new 
services, Parliament has been induced to grant the necessary powers 
in the form of statutory enactments. This process has achieved great 
results and has profoundly influenced the content of the statute book. 
A comparatively small amount of modern legislation is concerned 
with the administration of justice directly affecting private rights and 
duties, and its greater bulk consists of the grant of powers to 
administrative organs. 

But not only in size has the statute book altered under the influence 
of the modern extension of services undertaken in the public interest. 
The powers needed successfully to carry on modern administration 
must give scope for the exercise of discretion to a greater or less 
Hence the powers granted by Parliament have familiarised 
both the Legislature and the lawyers with the existence of a class of 
legal discretions conferred upon administrative organs of the State. 
There has come into existence a type of law, which does not consist 
solely of rules capable of direct application to the conduct of 
individuals. 

The requirement that administrative powers should be granted by 
legislative action produces manifest advantages. Parliament must be 
induced to agree that the powers sought are really necessary and thus 
one of the dangers inherent in bureaucracy is avoided. The 
administrator, developing his policy and intent on producing efficiency 
in the machinery he operates, may fail to appreciate that public 
opinion is not prepared to acquiesce in the exercise of the powers 
he considers necessary. In England, however, he must seek his new 
powers from Parliament, which is thus not only required to approve 
of the general aim of his policy, but also of the particular steps he 
proposes to take in achieving it. A body closely in touch with 
opinion and free from the administrator’s absorption in the techni- 
calities of his task exercises control over the means to be adopted. 
It is true that in modern times the degree of this control is slight, 
but the fact, that the administrator can disclaim the responsibility 
for the existence of the powers he exercises, is not without its advan- 
It may be doubtful, for instance, whether many local 
authorities would have had the courage to institute the rigorous 
policy of slum clearance, recently undertaken by them, had they not 
been able to lay upon Parliament the blame for its harshness to the 


property owner. 


degree. 


tages. 
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On the other hand the fact that the law forms the framework of 
public administration produces certain disadvantages. The powers 
exercised in administrative action are themselves law and thus their 
exercise comes within the control of the Courts. Men have always 
sought to provide some means by which power shall be preserved 
from corruption or from degenerating into tyranny. The genius of 
English tradition has attempted to find this end by making the 
exercise of power subject to a judicial control. In America this solu- 
tion has been pushed so far as to place the whole power in the State, 
even the legislative power, under the control of the Supreme Court. 
With us, however, a compromise was found. Legislation is uncon- 
trolled: Parliament in law wields a true sovereignty without respon- 
sibility for its actions except in the political sphere. All other organs 
of government must be prepared to vindicate their acts in the Courts 
by showing that the law sanctions them. 

The control exercised by the Courts over public administration 
means that the Courts can decide on the extent of the powers con- 
ferred by Parliament. Action outside the powers granted by law 
is ultra vires and illegal. The extent of the powers granted by Parlia- 
ment in any given case may thus come ultimately to be determined 
by the decision of judges. It is in the interests of the administrator 
that his actions should be recognised as acceptable to the general 
mass of the community, and the opportunity of challenging his 
actions in Courts staffed by judges trained in a legal and not an 
administrative technique, by giving a guarantee of at least 
disinterested control, goes some way to making administration 
acceptable. But the system has obvious disadvantages. Judges may 
have little practical experience of the problems of administration and 
may in consequence fail to appreciate either the implications or the 
importance of the cases coming before them for decision. The 
system has the grave defect that the judicial control it imposes may 
even lead to the frustration on some technical point of a general 
policy approved by Parliament. Thus the Coal Mines Reorganisa- 
tion Commission has recently learnt that its duty, to further the 
reorganisation of the coal-mining industry by wholly or partially 
amalgamating different undertakings, is supported by so restricted 
a power as to render its activities practically impotent. 

The disadvantages of the system, by which the Courts decide upon 
the extent of the powers conferred by Parliament upon administra- 
tive organs, are increased by the fact that judges have developed 
certain rules for the interpretation of statutes which are applied to 
elucidate the meaning of all enactments that come into question in 


1JIn re Application for Confirmation of Scheme for Partial Amalgamation of Coal- 
mines in West Yorkshire (1935), 51 T.L.R., 462. 
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the Courts. The intention of the Legislature is the desired goal, 
and these rules limit the material available for discovering that inten- 
tion by insisting on a literal interpretation, the words of the Act 
being given their grammatical meaning. In other words not only is 
the Legislature assumed to have a specific intention, but it is also 
assumed to have expressed that intention in apt language. This 
principle of literal interpretation is logically developed from the fact 
that the very words of an Act of Parliament are in form law, just 
as much as the intention they seek to express. Difficulty, of course, 
occurs in those cases where the Legislature has either employed an 
inexpert draftsman or has had no very clear intention in regard to 
the particular set of circumstances to which its enactment is sought 
to be applied. In such cases the legal principles of interpretation come 
to wear the appearance of rules for the exclusion of material which 
could in fact assist in elucidating the intention of Parliament. Much 
legislation of an administrative nature is the result of the recom- 
mendations of some Royal Commission or Departmental Committee, 
or at least its intention and probable effect will have been stated 
during the course of its passage through Parliament. All these 
sources of information are, however, inadmissible for the purpose of 
interpreting the words used when the legislation comes in question in 
the Courts. 

These legal rules of interpretation clearly lead to inconvenience 
when applied to legislation conferring powers upon administrative 
organs. Such legislation is called for as a result of the practical 
experience of administration, and in the first place—at any rate before 
any appeal is made to the Courts—some meaning must be given to 
it in order that it may be put into operation by the administrator. 
The latter is likely to assume that its intention is that indicated by 
the very sources of information which the Courts will rigidly refuse 
to consider, and thus the gap between the administrative and the 
judicial interpretations will be widened.? 

As has already been seen many powers necessary for administra- 
tive purposes involve the exercise in a more or less wide degree of 
a discretion by the officer acting under them. The power confers 
on him a choice. To make this choice he will have to consider the 
circumstances in the light of the policy he is pursuing. Finally he 
will have to make his decision. Now the Courts are familiar with 
action of this sort: in any case coming before him a judge is presented 
with a choice, and to exercise it he must make his decision after con- 
sideration of the relevant circumstances. Hence the Courts have not 
hesitated to regard many administrative decisions as bearing all the 


2See Professor H. J. Laski’s Note to the Report of the Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers, Annex V, Cmd. 4060/1932. 
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marks of judicial action, and have extended over them a system of 
control designed in origin for supervising the activities of inferior 
Courts. 

This control over the actual conduct of public administration 
requires careful definition. On the. one hand it does not amount to 
a form of appeal to the Courts from administrative decisions, though 
it is often loosely spoken of as such. The Courts have recognised 
that they would be unsatisfactory tribunals for exercising such 
powers, their judges not having the experience or aptitude for the 
work. The merits of the actual decision are not matters with which 
judges are concerned: however unwise, harmful or merely foolish 
they may think it to be, they will not disagree with it on such 
grounds. Again, on the other hand, this control is not to be conftsed 
with the general doctrine of uliva vires. It is not solely a question 
concerned with whether the administrative officer has misinterpreted 
the extent of the powers expressly conferred upon him by statute. 
In the case of those administrative powers which are regarded as 
“* judicial ’’ the Courts are concerned with the manner in which they 
are exercised. In other words, the Courts have built up a technique 
for the determination of cases brought before them. The fundamental 
principles enshrined in this technique are spoken of as the rules of 
natural justice, and are imposed on all persons or bodies who, in the 
opinion of the Courts, have the duty to act judicially in determining 
any matter. These rules require that powers must be exercised bona 
fide for the purpose for which they were granted, that bias must be 
avoided—for a man ought not to be judge in his own cause—and 
that an adequate opportunity to be heard in support of his case must 
be given to the person to be affected by the decision. Beyond these 
fundamental points the Courts do not go, in particular they recognise 
the inherent disability of administrative bodies to follow in detail the 
procedure adopted in Courts of law.® 

Few will deny that it is desirable that there should exist some 
such system of control over the manner in which administrative 
decisions are reached. Its actual application in England is, however, 
coupled with much uncertainty. The system is largely bound up with 
certain antiquated forms of legal procedure, collectively spoken of as 
the prerogative writs, whose technicalities have served to obscure the 
limits of the control exercised by the Courts. What administrative 
decisions should be regarded as ‘“‘ judicial ’’ has led to further un- 
certainty, so that it is not surprising that in many cases statutes have 
provided that the exercise of the powers they conferred should not 
be questioned in the Courts. 


3 Board of Education v. Rice, [1911] A.C. 179 ; Local Government Board v. Arlidge, 
[1915] A.C. 120. 
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The judicial control developed through the prerogative writs is 
concerned with the manner in which powers are exercised and 
not with the substance of the actual decision reached by an 
administrative officer or body. On the other hand, especially 
where the decision of a local authority is in question, it is frequently 
desirable that there should be available something in the nature of an 
appeal on which the merits of the decision itself can be reviewed. 
Familiarity with the control exercised by the Courts through the 
prerogative writs, coupled with some degree of misunderstanding of 
its true limits, at first led the Legislature to provide expressly that 
the prerogative writs should be available for questioning certain 
decisions. Later a direct right of appeal to the Courts was often 
granted, frequently lying to justices of the peace, who till 1888 were 
themselves engaged in the local government of the county. With the 
growth in the organisation and importance of the Central Depart- 
ments of Government a further change in practice occurred, and the 
expedient of giving an appeal to their titular heads was adopted in 
legislation. 

The development of this administrative justice, when added to 
the enactments more directly excluding the jurisdiction of the Courts, 
has recently led to a reaction. Both appeals to Departments as well 
as powers whose exercise could not be called in question in the Courts 
were attacked as bureaucratic and repugnant to constitutional 
principles. So strong was this feeling that the Lord Chancellor’s 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers was appointed, and reported in 1932. 
On the matter of judicial control the Committee recommended that 
the Courts should still retain the right to keep administrative officers 
within the limits of their powers and to prevent them from trans- 
gressing the principles of natural justice. So too the Courts should 
be accessible to any person aggrieved by an administrative decision 
in so far as it depended on a matter of law as opposed to a matter 
of fact. Lastly the procedure in both types of cases should be 
simplified, amounting in effect to an appeal within a fixed period of 
time. 

This report, though all its recommendations have not been 
adopted, seems to have coincided with a marked stage in Parlia- 
mentary drafting. It has become common practice to insert in Acts 
of Parliament a right of appeal from administrative decisions to the 
Courts. Sometimes the whole decision is thrown open to review, 
sometimes the appeal is confined in terms which limit its scope to 
particular matters regarded as specially suitable for judicial control. 
In almost all cases the time within which such an appeal may be 
brought is restricted. These forms of appeal to the Courts may be 
illustrated and their merits considered. 
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The Housing Act, 1930, provides convenient examples of both 
classes of appeal and sufficient decisions of the Courts have been 
given on its provisions to enable the principles involved to be ascer- 
tained. The Act by Section 19 empowers a local authority on being 
satisfied that a working-class dwelling-house ‘‘ is unfit for human 
habitation and is not capable at a reasonable expense of being 
rendered so fit ’’ to serve a notice on the owner informing him of the 
time and place at which the matter will be considered. The owner is 
entitled to be present and to be heard and, after considering any offer 
as to the carrying out of works or the future user of the house, the 
local authority may make an order for its demolition. Such a violent 
power of interfering with property should clearly be safeguarded from 
abuse, and accordingly the Act by Section 22 permits the owner to 
appeal within twenty-one days to the County Court Judge. On 
hearing the appeal and after inspecting the property—if he considers 
such a course desirable—the Judge may make an order confirming, 
quashing, or varying the demolition order, or he may accept an 
undertaking as to works or future user which might have been 
accepted by the local authority. His decision, subject to an appeal 
to the Court of Appeal on a point of law only, is final. It has been 
held that under this procedure the County Court Judge is not con- 
fined to a consideration of points of law, but that he can deal with 
all questions with which the local authority could deal. Here then, 
the appeal to the County Court Judge throws open the whole matter, 
as well fact as law, to review. 

It is submitted that this is not a satisfactory procedure. The 
decision—for it is clear that a decision of precisely the same kind 
is being made by the local authority as by the County Court Judge— 
is obviously one which it should be in the power of the property 
owner to contest, but that the County Court Judge should be the 
person to reconsider the matter and to exercise on appeal all the 
powers of the local authority is not a reasonable method of safe- 
guarding the property owner from improper action. Both the local 
authority and the Judge will, of course, have to act on visual inspec- 
tion and on evidence collected and presented by the officers of the 
authority and by the property owner, but, whereas the local 
authority is organised for administrative action, the County Court 
is organised for judicial action. Beyond stating that regard shall 
be had to the extent to which the house falls short of the bye-law 
requirements or the general standard of housing accommodation in 
the district, and an indication of the sort of defects which may be 
considered,’ the Act nowhere defines the term “‘ unfit for human 


4 Fletcher v. Ilkeston Corporation (1931), 48 T.L.R. 44. 
5 Section 62. 
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habitation,’’ and the determination of its application in any 
given case, as well as the consideration of any undertaking the 
owner may be prepared to offer, are clearly matters upon which 
experience of housing administration and the pursuit of a settled 
policy have an important bearing. The decision to make a demolition 
order, in other words, involves two primary questions: first, the 
question of policy determining the standard of housing accommoda- 
tion, and secondly, the question of fact as to whether the particular 
house falls short of that standard. Experience in housing administra- 
tion is really essential to the answering of both questions, and this 
experience is likely to be lacking from the training and practical 
work of the Judge. It is true that his circuit may well extend over 
the areas of several local authorities, but the opportunities he will 
have of comparing conditions in housing matters will be insufficient 
to enable him to lay down for himself a satisfactory standard. When 
it is remembered that there are some sixty County Court Judges it 
will be seen that the decision of appeals from demolition orders is 
likely to vary widely in different parts of the country. 

It is submitted that the only satisfactory tribunal to hear appeals 
of this nature is the Minister of Health, or, if he is suspect as a 
bureaucrat, some body specially created and consisting of persons 
with experience in housing matters. The ordinary Courts are clearly 
placed in a position of embarrassment if they are given carte blanche 
to reconsider administrative decisions of this nature. They are in- 
experienced and are left without their accustomed guide in the form 
of rules capable of exact application to the facts before them. The 
decisions they are required to make are ones for which their 
technique is not designed. At most in such cases it might be desir- 
able to permit an appeal to the Courts on a question solely of 
law; other appeals should go to a Department or special tribunal 
experienced enough to lay down and enforce a uniform standard to 
which policy should accord. 

These arguments apply with even greater force to the numerous 
provisions giving a right of appeal from local authorities to justices 
of the peace. Justices have no legal training, and yet they are 
restricted by the limits of legal procedure from exercising unhampered 
what may be regarded as the quality justifying their employment 
for this work-that is their common sense. The justices may have 
formed the natural appeal tribunal in the days when they themselves 
were engaged in the local government of the county, but the perpetua- 
tion of their powers in this matter may now be considered as an 
historical anomaly. It may be regretted that the recently published 
draft Bill for consolidating part of the Public Health Code—in which 
many such appeals to justices are provided for—should not have 
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been taken as an opportunity for reconsidering the suitability of this 
appeal tribunal as well as the limits within which appeals should be 
permitted. 

The Housing Act, 1930, affords another illustration of an appeal 
to the Courts from an administrative decision, of a kind becoming 
almost common form in recent legislation. A local authority may 
under Section 1 of the Act declare an area to be a clearance area. 
It then becomes its duty to procure the clearance of the area either 
by means of a clearance order ordering the demolition of the buildings 
in the area, or by purchasing the land in the area either by agree- 
ment or by means of a compulsory purchase order. Each type of 
order is made by the local authority and submitted to the Minister 
of Health for confirmation. Property owners may object, and if 
objections are made the Minister must cause a public local inquiry 
to be held and must consider the report of the inspector holding it 
before deciding whether to confirm the order. Any person aggrieved 
by an order may within six weeks apply to the High Court, which 
may quash the order if satisfied that it is either not within the powers 
of the Act, or that the interests of the applicant have been substantially 
prejudiced by any requirement of the Act not having been complied 
with.® 

In considering these provisions, the Courts have in the first place 
emphasised that the right of appeal is not inherent in any jurisdiction, 
but that it is in all cases the creature of statute confined within the 
limits laid down by the statute conferring it. Hence Section 11 of 
the Housing Act, 1930, does not give an unlimited appeal. An 
applicant must be an aggrieved person and he is only allowed to 
attack the order on the grounds stated in the section. He may 
succeed therefore only if he can show that the order is outside the 
powers of the Act, or that some requirement of the Act has been 
disregarded to his substantial prejudice.’ But the limits of these two 
possible grounds of appeal are somewhat elastic, and several applica- 
tions have been made challenging the validity of orders on the ground 
that technical improprieties have accompanied their making. In 
dealing with these applications the Courts have laid down certain 
propositions. In the first place the inspector, before whom the public 
local inquiry is held, acts in a quasi-judicial capacity. He must, 
therefore, obey the rules of natural justice, so far, at any rate, 
that he must not be guilty of a breach of those rules going 
to the root of the matter. If this should occur the inquiry 
would in law not be a public local inquiry required by the Act; the 


6 Section Ir. 
anwar [1932] 2 K.B. 621; Marriott v. Minister of Health (1935), 52 
.L.R. 63. 
8 Baildon Urban (Park Lane Areas) Confirmation Order, 1935 (1936), 52 T.L.R. 173. 
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inspector’s report would be a nullity; and the Minister would in con- 
sequence have no material before him on consideration of which he 
could confirm the order. Any purported confirmation in these 
circumstances would not be within the powers of the Act.® 

The Minister who has the duty of confirming orders is however 
in a different position. If no objections are made, he acts purely 
administratively, and may obtain information from whatever source 
he considers reliable. He need not, in other words, observe the 
rules of natural justice requiring that an opportunity to be heard 
should be given to either party.!° So, too, before any objections have 
been made, he acts administratively and may, for instance, advise 
local authorities as to the form their orders shall take without giving 
to the property owners affected any opportunity to be heard." But, 
on the other hand, once an objection has been made, the Minister’s 
position is changed. From that moment he comes under quasi- 
judicial duties in relation to the confirmation of the order. If he 
fails to observe the rules of natural justice, the order when confirmed, 
may be quashed, though it does not appear clear whether the Courts 
regard him as acting outside the powers of the Act—as by considering 
matters which under the Act he has no power to do--or as failing to 
observe some requirement of the Act. 

This quite recent development in connection with a procedure 
newly devised discloses two interesting points. In the first place, the 
Courts refuse to accept the responsibility of re-hearing the whole 
matter. They do not regard themselves as endowed with all the 
powers and discretions conferred by the Act upon the local authority 
initiating the procedure for clearance or compulsory purchase. At 
any rate if there is any evidence upon which the local authority can 
act, the Courts will not consider whether it has acted justly, fairly, 
or wisely. It is submitted that this is a correct attitude to adopt, and 
far preferable to the full type of appeal expressly conferred by the 
Act upon the owner of property the subject of a demolition order. 

Secondly, in determining whether the order shall be quashed on 
either of the two formal grounds on which under the Act an applica- 
tion may be made, the Courts have, so to speak, read into the Act 
the implied requirement that certain powers and discretions must be 
exercised ‘‘ judicially ’’ in accordance with the principles of natural 
justice. This may seem a startling and unwarranted extension of 
the scope of the Act, and indeed the decision as to what powers are 


° Frost v. Minister of Health, [1935] 1 K.B. 286; Marriott v. Minister of Health 
(1935), 52 T.L.R. 63. 
0 Errington v. Minister of Health, [1925] 1 K.B. 
Ba en v. Minister of Health, [1935] 1 K.B. 286; Offer v. Minister of Health, [1936] 
I 40 
2 Errington v. Minister of se [1935] 1 K.B. 249 ; cf. Re Manchester (Ringwa 
Airport) Order (1935), 33 L.G.R. s t- wiih ata 
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to be exercised judicially may be subjected to criticism; but the 
principle involved, it is submitted, is nevertheless sound. It 
implicitly recognises what experience has shown to be the true satis- 
factory limits of control exercised by the Courts over administrative 
bodies. 

Such bodies, whether they perform functions which wear the 
appearance of litigation or are apparently merely administrative, 
should be subject to the citizen’s right to call in question their actions 
so far as they interfere with himself or his property. Only in this 
way can a healthy administration be maintained without the 
appearance of bureaucratic despotism. Such an appeal should not 
however entitle a Court to review the action of the administrator in 
its entirety, since the Court is ill-equipped for performing administra- 
tive work. The citizen should be able to challenge real questions of 
law involved in administrative action. He should be able to show 
that that action is ultra vires. He should also be permitted to attack 
it on the ground that the manner of its exercise is improper. This 
last point is met by the rules of natural justice. Whether a particular 
power is one to be exercised ‘‘ judicially ’’ is a question of difficulty, 
in the settling of which much could be done to clarify the law and 
render it more convenient. Again it may be open to debate whether 
the particular rules covered by the term natural justice, being the 
creation of Courts of law, go too far or not far enough in safeguarding 
the subject. But it is submitted that the principle of control by the 
recognised Courts as to the manner in which administrative powers 
are exercised, to ensure that they are exercised fairly and bona fide, 
is at once a sound requisite of modern democracy and a means by 
which administration for its own good is preserved from suspicions 
of tyranny or partiality. 
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Studies in the Development of Edinburgh 


No. II Series, Industries and Occupations: Institute of Public Administration, 
Edinburgh and East of Scotland Regional Group. (Wm. Hodge & Co.; 
Edinburgh and London). 

Tue Edinburgh and East of Scotland Group have set an example 
which should be copied without delay. They have arranged a con- 
nected series of after-luncheon talks on Edinburgh. The first series 
was on the historical development of Edinburgh and was published 
some time ago, and very interesting it was. The second now 
published is on the Industries and Occupations of the City, com- 
prising six lectures, by selected men of knowledge, making an 
instructive and informative little volume. 

If each group followed this example of cultivating “‘ its own 
garden,’’ by a systematic series of lectures on the historical develop- 
ment and present conditions of different phases of life in their town 
or district or country, they would perform valuable service to the 
local community in awakening civic interest and spirit and in spread- 
ing knowledge, while at the same time cultivating interest within the 
group and spreading its influence. 

The splendid example of Edinburgh and the East of Scotland, 
adapted in each place to local needs and opportunities, is strongly 
commended therefore to the several groups. 


ce 


I. G. G. 


Co-ordination and Planning in the Local Authority 


By H. R. Pace, M.A. (Manchester University Press and Chas. Knight & 
Co., London.) 12s. 6d. 
Waite the chief appeal of this book is to students and others interested 
in local government it should also commend itself to those who are 
interested in the wider subject of administration generally. It is the 
first of the ‘‘ Administration Series ’’ of the University of Manchester. 
Its author is in the local government service—in the City Treasurer’s 
Department, Manchester. Whether the views expressed by Mr. Page 
are generally accepted or not, his enterprise in undertaking a valuable 
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research into the problems of administration should meet with a 
cordial welcome. It is stated that the book examines the existing 
arrangements for the co-ordination of organisation and policy between 
the departments of a local authority, and suggests the developments 
essential to complete success. It advocates the need for planned and 
co-operative development in local administration in order that depart- 
mental interests may be minimised and that the progress of each 
authority as a consistent unit of administration may be assured. Mr. 
Page may be complimented on his choice of a subject; it is one of the 
greatest interest and importance to present-day administration. 

It is probable that no one will question the dictum that there 
is ‘‘ need for planned and co-operative development in local adminis- 
tration,’’ but it is to be hoped that this can be secured without the 
elaborate organisation adumbrated in this book. Organisation on 
right lines is essential, and no doubt this implies attention to detail. 
There is a danger, however, in having too much of a good thing; the 
machinery might become too cumbrous and complicated. The mass 
of information brought together in the book as to the practice in 
Manchester and other places is of great value, but it is difficult to see 
the wood for the trees. Attention should be concentrated on the 
essentials of right organisation. The problem is akin to that which 
in industry has come to be known as “‘ rationalisation.’”’. Mr. Page 
recognises this, but it may be suggested that the organisation 
necessary to bring it about should be on as simple lines as possible. 

Mr. Page has a great deal to say, and rightly so, on the question 
of the re-organisation or re-alignment of the committee system. It 
is to be hoped that the old practice of committees reporting in full 
detail to the council has gone for ever. As is pointed out, councils of 
any magnitude cannot be expected to deal with the mass of detail 
involved in the administration of individual functions, and indeed 
such a method is inimical to the council co-ordinating its individual 
policies. The alternative is to be found in adopting the principle of 
delegation, that is to say delegation by the council to its committees. 
The arrangements necessary to bring about this alternative may vary 
in different places, but it would seem that to bring about the best 
results such arrangements should follow a uniform pattern more or less. 
The chief requisites are in the main pointed out in this book: a wide 
use of the principle of delegation which will secure on the one hand 
that the council will not involve itself too much in detail, and on the 
other hand that it will retain a proper measure of control of policy and 
finance; restriction in the number of committees and also in the 
membership of committees; committees to be formed on the basis 
of grouping together cognate subjects of administration; proper 
delineation of the powers and duties of committees under carefully 
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framed standing orders which, among other things, would secure 
uniformity of practice in subjects of common interest, as, for example, 
conditions of employment of staffs and other establishment matters. 
While the proper organisation of the committee system is 
important, it would be a mistake to expect too much of committees. 
After all the smooth working of the administrative mechanism very 
largely depends upon the officials occupying key positions. It would 
be difficult to define with precision the duties of members of council 
and of officials respectively, but a good working rule is given on 
page 27: ‘‘ The work of a committee is to direct the course of the 
department and not to do the work of its officials.’’ It is of great 
importance in any scheme of organisation to place as large a measure 
of responsibility as possible upon the two chief officers of the council 
whose duties are not confined to one department but extend, or should 
extend, to all departments, namely, the town or county clerk and 
the treasurer or financial officer. They should be the chief co- 
ordinating agents of the council. On this point, Sir Gwilym Gibbon 
states in his preface to the book: ‘‘ The more the official of respon- 
sibility has regard to the larger issues involved in his day-to-day work 
the better his service.’’ The importance of this will be recognised 
if due weight is given to the principle that where there is a number 
of departments it is essential that there should be a strong central 
control. In no other way can the separate departmental interests be 
minimised and kept in proper relation to the main organisation. 
The suggestion may be hazarded that in the case of many large 
councils, including Manchester, too much latitude is given to depart- 
ments. It is a mistake to allow departments, however large, to occupy 
semi-independent positions with secretaries and financial officers 
separate from the clerk or chief financial officer of the council. Proper 
central control cannot be exercised if the claim is conceded that detailed 
departmental knowledge required for the minutes of particular 
departments makes it necessary that there should be separate depart- 
mental committee clerks. It is said that the argument that the town 
clerk through his staff should be the clerk of every committee loses 
much of its value when it is found that some of the larger authorities 
have about forty committees. The large number of committees does 
not alter but rather gives weight to the need for central control, 
which cannot be secured unless the principal officers of the authority 
are in direct touch with the different departments. Forty committees 
seems an unduly large number. The work of the council would not 
suffer if this number were very drastically cut down. The experience 
of Edinburgh shows that this is quite practicable and advantageous. 
It may be doubted whether there is any real foundation for the 
statement made on page 268 that Edinburgh provides an 
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example of the small concern which is given to the question of 
general co-ordination. An inquiry into the working of the Edin- 
burgh system would in all probability lead to a very different con- 
clusion. That system is not based so much on elaborate and com- 
plicated paper provisions for regulating the work of committees as 
on regulations giving effect to basic principles of good organisation 
and providing for a strong central control, particularly as regards 
finance. It is claimed that this system has proved to be effective not 
only from the point of view of co-ordination but also from the point 
of view of minimising separate departmental interests and in other 
respects as well. 

While a book like this may give rise to criticism—which is rather 
a compliment to the author than otherwise—it serves the extremely 
useful function of drawing attention to a most important aspect of 
local administration and will amply repay careful study. In the 


main the policy advocated is on right lines. 
A. G. 


The Civil Service 


The Political Quarterly. April-June, 1936. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 5s.* 


Tue Political Quarterly, always fresh and untrammelled in its con- 
ception of what matters in the world of politics, has made its current 
issue a ‘‘ Special number on the Civil Service,’’ and in it are included 
articles as follows :— 

‘“‘ The Evolution of Popular Monarchy,’’ by Kingsley Martin; 

“* The Public Service,’’ by William A. Robson; ‘‘ The Home Civil 

Service,’’ by Professor Ernest Barker; ‘‘ The Foreign Service,’ 

by Hon. Harold Nicholson, M.P.; ‘‘ The Local Government Civil 

Service,’’ by Sir Ernest Simon; and ‘*‘ The Personnel of the Semi- 

Public Services,’’ by Herman Finer. 

A collection of articles by so able a set of writers on a subject of 
such interest to all concerned in the quality and efficiency of the public 
service will certainly command the attention of readers of PuBLic 
ADMINISTRATION. Without exception, the contributors are well 
qualified by knowledge and experience to handle their respective sub- 
jects, although in no case is the writer actually a member of the 
public service himself. This limitation gives the papers special 
interest for the reader who knows the service from inside, for it enables 
him to feel occasionally the gratification of discovering his own 
superiority in knowledge of a fact or appreciation of a problem, 
while at the same time he finds it refreshing and stimulating to see 


* Copies of this number of the Political Quarterly may be obtained from the offices 
of the Institute of Public Administration at the reduced price of 3s. 6d. per copy. 
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the service, in its structure and operation, as it appears to these com- 
petent observers. 

The paper by Mr. Kingsley Martin on ‘‘ The Evolution of Popular 
Monarchy ”’ stands apart from the others and is of greater political 
interest in the ordinary sense of the term, since it deals with important 
constitutional issues and with significant phenomena in the region of 
social psychology. It is presumably included on the ground that 
His Majesty is the chief Civil Servant and has on occasion publicly 
taken pride in the fact; but obviously, in the case of this Civil 
Servant, there do not arise the problems of field of recruitment, scope 
of examination, nature of personal interview, character of post-entry 
training, system of selection for promotion, method of providing for 
superannuation, and so forth, which form the main subject-matter 
of most of the papers, and we may therefore leave aside, as of no 
particular administrative interest, Mr. Kingsley Martin’s study, with 
the warning to the reader that if he leaves it aside altogether, he will 
be missing an essay of outstanding historical and contemporary 
interest. 

Passing to the other papers, we have three dealing with the Civil 
Service proper; and, taken together, they cover an important part 
of the field. From the titles—‘‘ The Public Service,’’ ‘‘ The Home 
Civil Service,’ and ‘‘ The Foreign Service ’’—it might indeed be 
imagined that no corner was left unexplored; but that would be a 
mistake. They deal very thoroughly with the question of selection 
and training for the higher posts of the service, and there is scarcely 
an aspect of this question which does not receive attention; but on 
the vast portion of the field which is occupied by the middle and lower 
ranks of the service they scarcely turn their eyes. Not that there is 
any suggestion that this area is unimportant; it is simply that the 
writers have confined themselves, possibly by request, to the question 
of staffing the service at the top. Professor Barker begins his paper 
by saying: ‘‘ The number of the civil servants of the Crown is over 
400,000. Our present concern is with a small fraction of this number 
—the 1,200 who form the administrative group or class of the home 
civil service. It is a body recruited at the rate of about 30 new 
entrants in each year.’”’ Dr. Robson, although not so explicit, con- 
fines himself to questions affecting the same class; while the diplo- 
matic service, which forms the subject of Mr. Nicholson’s paper, is 
a kindred small group. 

A more comprehensive view of the service as a whole would have 
been given if the writers had paid some attention to the fact that the 
problem of obtaining a public service which displays the highest 
efficiency from top to bottom is one which itself demands adequate 
recognition in any discussion of the methods of staffing the higher 
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posts. Too often those posts are occupied by men whose quickness 
of apprehension, soundness of judgment, and power of rapid decision 
justly give them a brilliant personal reputation in the handling of 
difficult administrative problems, but who, although they have the 
responsibility, have no capacity, none at any rate developed, for 
organising and inspiring their lowlier colleagues, on whose work the 
efficient and economic service of the public so largely depends. 

Accepting, however, the limitations of the subject to the aspects 
actually treated, it is to be said without hesitation that all three 
writers succeed in combining generous appreciation of the qualities 
and achievements of the higher officers of the service with suggestions 
for improvement in the method of appointment which at least deserve 
careful and sympathetic consideration. With each writer, the con- 
viction that there is a case for reform is founded on a recognition of 
the changes which have come in recent years in the political world 
and in the general social life, with the consequent development of 
the duties and responsibilities of the Civil Service. 

““ In the past,’’ says Dr. Robson, “‘ the greater part of our public 
administration consisted of regulatory services.’? To-day, however, 
“‘ the official is less concerned to administer law than to promote 
energetic and far-reaching projects based on plans which he must 
himself create.’’ This alteration demands a type of official which the 
existing method of selection cannot be guaranteed to find. ‘‘ How 
can we get men and women of more constructive ability and imagina- 
tion into the public service? ’’ ‘‘ The answer,’’ Dr. Robson proceeds, 
“‘ is a comparatively simple one. It would be quite as easy to utilise 
the existing methods of competitive examination or competitive inter- 
view to discover the qualities of mind and character that we require 
as it is to select candidates possessing the requisite standards of 
education and mental ability. I am sure that I could devise a series 
of examination tests which would distinguish the cautious, negative, 
obstructive type of individual from the positive, problem-solving, 
planning type for whom there is so great a need at present.’’ This is 
optimistic. One hopes that it will be no less easy to devise a means 
of getting rid of the disappointments and misfits. The difficulty of 
doing this is the great defect of the present system, which lets into the 
service, in its higher ranges, besides the proportion of men of out- 
standing ability and character who have so justly created the great 
reputation of the British Civil Service, a proportion who, after early 
promise, fall away, but continue to fill highly responsible posts with 
indifferent success. 

Professor Barker also deals with the developments in the functions 
of the Civil Service and urges that they have made it desirable to ask 
concerning the candidate ‘‘ whether, by his previous education and 
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in the course of his subsequent period of training, he is brought into 
genuine contact and an understanding sympathy with the general 
community.’’ While deprecating the remarks of an American writer 
about ‘‘ passing from the cloistered life of the university into the 
similarly cloistered life of the Civil Service,’’ Professor Barker agrees 
that something more might be done, and he suggests that some recruit- 
ment for the administrative class might be made by an alternative 
form of competition, with an age limit of, say, 24 to 28, which would 
be open to men and women who, after completing their university 
course, had spent some years in social work and social study or in 
gaining practical experience of business or a profession. 

There is much more in the papers of both Dr. Robson and Pro- 
fessor Barker which deserves attention, especially on the subject of 
‘“‘ mobility,’’ but a reviewer’s space is short. 

In the case of the foreign service, Mr. Nicholson likewise sees the 
desirability of meeting the changes in the world with changes in the 
type of the entrant admitted to the service. He says that of recent 
years ‘“‘ many young men have been rejected for excessive elegance,”’ 
though he goes on to add, ‘‘ and many for excessive lack of elegance.”’ 
His main proposal for introducing a closer touch with modern realities 
is the fusion of the Foreign Service with the Consular Service. It is 
impossible in the space of this review to do justice to his arguments: 
his paper should be read; it is an important as well as an interesting 
survey of a section of the public service too little known and under- 
stood. 

Sir Ernest Simon contributes an article on ‘‘ The Local Govern- 
ment Civil Service ’’ which ought to have been made an appendix to 
the Hadow Report on Local Government staff. In it he states with 
admirable clarity and force the case for filling administrative posts 
with administrators, and reviews with thoroughness the questions of 
selection and training which arise in the pursuit of this object. One 
could wish that he had supplemented his support of the recommenda- 
tion of the Hadow Committee regarding recruitment from the 
universities with something more definite than the remark that this 
course would create ‘‘ problems of some difficulty, but obviously 
capable of satisfactory solution.’’ Unfortunately the solutions are 
not so obvious to those responsible for finding them, especially if they 
are half-hearted.in the search. But the article is full of sane and 
informed criticism and pertinent suggestion. 

Dr. Finer laments, almost with bitterness, that he found his 
inquiry into ‘‘ The Personnel of the Semi-Public Services ’’ hampered 
by a disobliging reluctance on the part of some of the organisations 
concerned to furnish information. He might reflect that, with the 
exception of the Port of London Authority, these organisations are very 
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youthful, and that it is the nature of youth to camouflage its diffidence 
with a show of rudeness. Moreover, Coventry Patmore has a line 
somewhere about it being a mark of modesty ‘‘ not to unveil before 
the gaze of an imperfect sympathy ’’; and there is just a suggestion 
in Dr. Finer’s paper that he approached the authorities (the B.B.C., 
the Electricity Commission, the Central Electricity Board, the Port 
of London Authority and the London Passenger Transport Board) 
with the Civil Service as a standard to which they ought to conform; 
whereas it is an essential feature of the creation of these boards that 
they should in some respects constitute a departure from traditional 
Civil Service practice. It is interesting, and perhaps disconcerting, 
to find that the oldest of them, the Port of London Authority, seems 
to have developed methods closely corresponding to those prevailing 
in Government departments. One hopes that Dr. Finer will renew 
his inquiry in a few years’ time and see how the others are getting 
on. In the meantime, his paper is a valuable addition to the set of 
papers in the publication of which the Political Quarterly has done 


so conspicuous a service to the study of public administration. 
A. J. W. 


Pond: Meslth and Inoaind 


Report on a Survey of Adequacy of Diet in Relation to Income. By JoHN 

Boyp Orr. (Macmillan, 1936.) 2s. 6d. 
It is curious how little is known about the major need of human 
society, the need for food. Even the history of the feeding habits of 
the vast majority of the human race can only be pieced together with 
difficulty. A fuller scientific understanding of the essential constituents 
of food in its relation to health is a post-War acquisition. 

In this startling report, Sir John Orr does lightly touch upon the 
‘fringe of the interesting but neglected branch of history, but he could 
not do more, for his concern is with the far graver problem of the 
dietary deficiencies of roughly half the present population of Great 
Britain. 

Briefly what his report does is simple. It ascertains the cost of 
a diet adequate to promote health according to the new standards. 
These standards are formulated in the light of the recent scientific 
discoveries of the part which vitamins and minerals should occupy 
in human nutrition. These discoveries, it may be noted in passing, 
have been successfully applied in animal nutrition for some years. 

This insistence upon adequate standards of nutrition marks a 
great advance. Hitherto the standard has tended to be based upon 
the achievement of average humanity, and it has not been defined 
in the light of what humanity might be if it was properly fed. 
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Secondly, by a sample analysis of family incomes and expendi- 
ture an estimate has been made of the nutrition of the population at 
different income levels. The charts .with which this section is 
illustrated present striking evidence of the manner in which the con- 
sumption of valuable ‘‘ protective ’’ foodstuffs, such as fresh milk, 
butter, fish, eggs, fruit and green vegetables decline as income falls. 

The conclusion is that ‘‘ the average diet of the poorest group, 
comprising 44 million people is by the standard adopted deficient in 
every constituent examined. The second group, comprising 9 million 
people, is . . . . deficient in several of the important vitamins and 
minerals.’’ The correlation of decreasing rates of disease and death 
and general improvement of physique and health with increasing 
incomes is suggested as the public health aspect of the facts revealed. 

The practical reform therefore necessary is an immediate in- 
crease of anything from 12 to 25 per cent. in the consumption of the 
more expensive foodstuffs: milk, eggs, butter, fruit, vegetables and 
meat. As the total retail value of these foodstuffs at present con- 
sumed is estimated at some £520 millions a year it is clear that Sir 
John Orr propounds a terrific problem. Its magnitude makes it clear 
that it isa problem of poverty. In so far as it is not a poverty problem 
it could largely be met by a well-conceived national publicity cam- 
paign, although to launch one when apparently half the population 
is too poor to respond would be economically unsound as well as 
morally indefensible. 

It is therefore necessary to consider other methods such as 
improved production. In its search for a well-planned national policy 
the administrative task may, Sir John Orr suggests, be unduly 
embarrassed by the fact that the problems involved “‘ are not within 
the sphere of any single Department of State.’’ Sir John Orr is 
content to formulate the problem without propounding possible 
solutions, but he points here to a very real administrative difficulty. 

Whether it can be overcome save by creating a new organisation, 
possibly on the lines of the Empire Marketing Board consisting of a 
directorate of Cabinet Ministers with a specialist staff able to use novel 
methods, is a question which well deserves further investigation. 

Bt. 


The Law of Housing 


By S. Pascoz Haywarp and C. Kent Wricut. Second edition. Pp. xiv 
and 752. (London: The Estates Gazette, Ltd.) {£1 12s. 6d., post free. 


Hovsinc legislation has in recent years become an important body 
of law to the provisions of which not only local authorities but also 
property owners must give careful attention. After a slow and 
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hesitating start in the nineteenth century Parliament has progressively 
increased the speed of its output, so that nowadays scarcely has the 
solution of one major problem been attempted when a new measure 
imposes on local authorities the duty to attack some other social evil. 
The dangers in such a course appear to be two. Either local 
authorities may be embarrassed by two competing activities, or one 
problem may be officially declared solved when its solution may still 
be doubtful. Thus the continuance of the slum clearance scheme 
under the Act of 1930 must now run in double harness with the abate- 
ment of overcrowding under the Act of 1935; on the other hand, the 
stimulus of further Government grants for the general building of 
houses by local authorities was regarded as unnecessary in 1933. 

The result of all this development is that the law of housing is 
a most comprehensive and complex code. The main stream flows 
from the Act of 1925 through the Acts of 1930 and 1933 to the latest 
Act of 1935, while minor channels contain the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Acts and the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts. Nor is this 
all. The legislation providing for Government subsidies to assist in 
general building still maintains a ghostlike existence, controlling for 
a considerable number of years the contributions payable to local 
authorities, although incapable of further application to new facts. 
To some slight extent the Act of 1935 attempts to re-combine these 
various legislative streams, especially so far as the consolidation of 
accounts and the unification of special conditions are concerned. 

The book under review, by a barrister and a town clerk, provides 
a useful work of reference for the officers of local authorities and 
others interested in the legal aspect of housing. It is divided into 
three parts. The first part is descriptive and after a short historical 
introduction explains in outline the main provisions of the legislation 
at present in force. The results of the Act of 1935 are clearly 
summarised. In the interesting chapter on Housing Administration 
there might with advantage have been added a statement of the 
freedom accorded to local authorities in fixing the rents of the houses 
provided by them. 

Part II deals in detail with what may be called the main body 
of the law of housing. It contains the texts of the principal statutes— 
the consolidating Act of 1925, now sadly mutilated by subsequent 
tepeal and amendment, and the Acts of 1926, 1930, 1933 and 1935. 
The Acts are printed section by section with a detailed commentary 
on each. The authors have not hesitated to express their opinions 
on difficult questions of construction which arise, and the cross- 
references—a matter of considerable importance in legislation of this 
nature—are a full and valuable feature of the book. 

Part III contains the text and commentary of the extant portions 
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of the other relevant statutes, including the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Act, 1899. It also contains the mass of Statutory Rules and 
Orders, Forms, Rules of Court and extracts from Departmental 
Circulars and Memoranda which grow up around and complete 
modern legislation. 

There is a good index and the work of reference has been simplified 
by the inclusion of three admirable tables. These show respectively 
the local authorities for the different provisions of the Acts, the 
Exchequer grants which have been or are still available, and the 
various rules as to the compensation payable on the acquisition of 
property for housing purposes. 

Two criticisms may be made. The reprinting of the mass of 
housing legislation, so interrelated and affected in form by subse- 
quent minor amendments, requires the use of some change of type 
or other device in order to indicate the additions and repeals. At the 
start of the present book italics are used to distinguish the insertion 
of new matter (p. 99), while repealed passages are enclosed in 
square brackets (p. 103). Soon, however, repealed words appear 
in italics (p. 114) or in italics enclosed in square brackets (p. 280). 
In another place, new matter is printed in italics and inverted commas 
(p. 272). This lack of system in typographical practice is unfortunate. 
The reader must refer to the notes before reading the section to which, 
they refer in order to see which device has been adopted; moreover, 
when (as on pp. 163-5) the notes do not expressly state which sort 
of amendment is indicated by italics and which by square brackets, 
the lack of system may prove confusing. Secondly, the book shows 
signs of hasty proof-reading. There are a number of printing errors 
which should have been corrected. Fortunately most of these defects,. 
whether of the one sort or of the other, are obvious, and are not likely 
to cause difficulty to the persons for whom this book is intended, 
nor to mar its usefulness to those compelled to seek their way through 
this difficult mass of legislation. 

W. O. H. 


Developing America’s Waterways 
By Marsuatt E. Drmock (Associate Professor of Public Administration, 
University of Chicago). Pp. xv + 123. (University of Chicago Press; 
Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 
In this book, Dr. Dimock extends into a new field his study of the 
principles of administration which should govern a utility owned by 
the State. He sets out to examine what can be said, after ten years’ 
trial of the Inland Waterways Corporation, as to the economic or 
uneconomic character of inland waterway transportation, what 
should be the future policy of Government in regard to that Corpora- 
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tion and the encouragement of river transport generally, and what 
should be the relations of river transport to other common carriers, 
including the railways. He asks whether inland water transport has 
been given a fair and conclusive trial. The book is written in 
response to an invitation to the University of Chicago to undertake 
a study of the Inland Waterways Corporation. It is dedicated to the 
Secretary of War ‘‘in whose official acts is reflected the conviction 
that policy and action should be based upon adequate investigation 
and prior knowledge.”’ 

A preliminary chapter on the economics of inland water transport 
is exceedingly critical of those railway propagandists who have 
attacked inland water transport as not standing (or floating) on its 
own bottom. Dr. Dimock is doubtless right in rebutting some of 
these attacks as ill-founded, and in pointing to the many chinks in 
the assailants’ own armour, but his defence of the water position 
leaves one with a feeling that it consists in part of special pleas. He 
stresses the difficulties of ascertaining the amount of capital invested 
in the undertaking upon which he is particularly reporting, and of 
apportioning that expenditure between transport and flood-preven- 
tion. These difficulties are no doubt great, but do they justify him 
in taking refuge in the theory that the ‘‘ legacy of the past’’ (much 
of it a recent past) should be ignored entirely and a formula estab- 
lished with reference only to improvements and maintenance taking 
place in the future. 

The issues of transport economics which this chapter raises 
cannot, however, be fully discussed here, or judged merely on the 
material which it contains. Indeed, the author does not rely upon 
a purely economic justification, when he says that even if the 
differential between the cost of operating a barge service and the 
operating costs of the railways were not great enough to attract a 
paying business to the river carriers, a subsidy to water transport 
would be sound national policy. First, because the inequality of 
competition is so great that a subsidy must be expected till the 
water carriers have re-established themselves after the attacks upon 
their traffic made in the past by the railways; secondly, as a measure 
of national defence; and thirdly, ‘‘ on the same grounds as subsidies 
to the Merchant Marine.’’ 

An English reader is struck by the writer’s endorsement of the 
existing distribution of function in the United States which allocates 
the supervision of inland water transport to the War Department. 
““ Improvement of river navigability is a part of a programme of 
national defence.’’ 

Is the inference to be drawn that the railroads are regarded as 
not making any contribution to that end? The connection with the 
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Mercantile Marine is emphasised as a point that is almost invariably 
overlooked. American waterway carriers ‘‘ are an integral part of 
the water-borne traffic of the United States; in other words, the ‘ all- 
water ’ route between the two coasts of the United States, foreign 
countries, and inland points in the United States served jointly by 
ocean-going vessels and barges is a combination which is growing 
in favour because of its lower cost.’’ 

If this chapter gives the impression that the author is bent on 
making out a case, he is on firmer and less controversial ground 
when he comes to discuss the manner in which a public Board should 
be directed and managed. In his treatment of the problem of over- 
head control he demonstrates that some of the principal advantages 
of a Government-owned corporation were not secured in the case of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation as hitherto managed, and that 
some unsound policies have been adopted. His arguments in favour 
of the establishment of a Policy Board and of re-organisation of the 
executive organ of the Corporation are forcible and his criticisms are 
always constructive. He has some excellent remarks to make on the 
position of the General Manager of such a Corporation and the 
proper division of responsibility between the General Manager and 
the President of the Policy Board. He indicates in a clear and con- 
vincing manner how essential it is to reduce the number of persons 
with whom the Chief Executive Officer has to deal to four or five, 
as compared with the 17 Heads of Departments and Divisions with 
whom, under the old organisation, that over-burdened official was 
required to keep in touch. 

The value of this part of the book is best seen from the postscript. 
Dr. Dimock has the rare satisfaction of recording that most of his 
recommendations have been adopted in principle and are already 
bearing fruit. The new by-laws of Inland Waterways Corporation 
provide for the creation of a Board of Managers of five members 
charged with the duty of improving administration and controlling 
business. They will, in effect, be the Board of Directors which Dr. 
Dimock’s report recommended. The old Advisory Board, which he 
proposed to abolish, is retained, but its attention will be confined to 
development and regional representation. Many of the administra- 
tive reforms and economy measures suggested have also been 
adopted. As the author very legitimately says, his postscript is a 
concrete example of immediate and tangible results, beneficial to the 
enterprise under consideration, flowing from an administrative 
survey. It is progress that the action of a Government in such a 
matter should not rest on a series of opportunist and unrelated 
solutions of isolated problems but upon well understood principles, 
applied on the advice of those who know. No one has done more 
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than Dr. Dimock to promote appreciation of the importance of 
the right theory and sound practice of public administration in the 
particular field in which he has made himself an authority. 

Those who are more particularly interested in the co-ordination 
of transport will note his scepticism as to Commissioner Eastman’s 
plan to divide the Inter-State Commerce Commission into three 
sections dealing with railways, ‘‘ trucks,’’ and the waterways, on 
the ground that it would lead either to ‘‘ insufferable interference 
with management and constant conflict among members representing 
the three transportation interests, or else to the complete domination 
of competing forms of transportation by the railroad interests.’’ He 
recommends in preference the creation of a Department of Trans- 
port which would be responsible for developing policy and co- 
ordinating the transport units, themselves incorporated as public 
utilities, apparently to be publicly owned, while the Commission 
would settle technical and quasi-judicial questions arising under the 
administration of the law. The railways as a whole, or by regions, 
would be re-incorporated as public corporations, the stock of which 
would be owned in whole or substantially by the Government, and 
the same plan could be adopted for the principal road transportation 
companies. Dr. Dimock thinks that under this alternative the Inland 
Waterways Corporation could be allowed to compete aggressively 
for business on the basis of its cost of operation and that all forms 
of transport would form part of a co-ordinated system and co-operate 
in joint rates and the most advantageous through routings. 

These are ambitious proposals, showing a strong preference for 
public as opposed to private ownership in utilities. Space does not 
permit us to embark upon an examination of them, or to question the 
author’s confidence that, under such a type of centralised control, 
each form of transport could be conducted in a spirit of real com- 
petition while leaving to each of them the freedom and elasticity 
necessary to a successful undertaking. 

The student of transport and the student of public administration 
will watch with equal interest the development of the re-organised 
Inland Waterways Corporation, which ranks with the ever-growing 
number of publicly-owned Boards charged with the conduct of public 
utilities in various parts of the world, and will ask themselves, in a 
mood of pleasurable expectation, to which of them Dr. Dimock will 
next devote his attention. 

F. F. 
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Public Health Administration in the United States 
By WItson G. Smiuiz, M.D., Etc. 


Dr. SMILLIE is Professor of Public Health Administration in the 
School of Public Health of Harvard University, and this volume of 
458 pages, published in this country at the price of 15s. net (Mac- 
millan & Co.), is the best and most complete account of its subject 
which has appeared. It is clearly written and reference to any item 
is rendered easy by a good index. It will be extremely valuable to 
British hygienists and social workers as enabling them to contrast 
their methods with those rapidly developing on the other side of the 
Atlantic. But in stating this, it is necessary to add that each of the 
chapters deals with its subject matter on the basis of what ought 
to be much more than on generally realised experience. This is very 
clearly done; but from the viewpoint of possible comparisons, one 
would have welcomed illustrative descriptions, not only concerning 
extremely valuable accomplishments but also in regard to the many 
communities in which but little has been accomplished. 

The volume is mainly a description of high ideals of public health 
work, which exists in a not inconsiderable number of communities; 
but there is little to enable us to judge to what extent the evolution 
of public health services has proceeded throughout the United States. 

To an Englishman the most interesting feature of the book is 
the light it throws on what in each country is comprised in ‘“‘ public 
health work.’’ We have it clearly stated that it consists not only 
of sanitation, of control of communicable diseases, and of “‘ public 
health education,’’ but now in most communities has come to include 
the ‘‘ organisation through community effort of a medical and nursing 
service for the early diagnosis of disease in the individual and for the 
prevention of permanent defects.’’ Evidently this comes close up 
to what is usually regarded as the special sphere of the private practi- 
tioner of medicine; and we approach the British more advanced 
standpoint when the author adds that ‘‘ the health department should 
arrange for suitable care, by clinics or otherwise, for those individuals 
in the community that are too poor for essential preventive services.”’ 
The decision as to how closely this approximates to the British position 
depends on what.are ‘‘ essential preventive services.’’ Let us follow 
this point further. Light is thrown on it by what has happened in 
America since 1929, when ‘‘ the foundation seemed to slip out from 
under society,’’ and health officers ‘‘found themselves carrying out 
activities that they had always considered as public welfare and not 
public health functions.’”’ In Britain, so far as official work is con- 
cerned, public welfare and public health functions are carried on by 
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the same local authorities and the wall between them has fallen as 
flat as the walls of Jericho. In the United States welfare or charity work 
and health work in normal times are strictly separated, though Pro- 
fessor Smillie fully recognises that when public health officials about 
1900 began to interest themselves in the health of the individual, they 
took the first step towards an integration of the public health and 
public welfare functions of government. 

In practice relatively little has been done in the States in recog- 
nition of the broad conception that the treatment of sickness (not 
only of infectious diseases) is an important and indispensable part 
of its prevention, and therefore rightly comes under Public Health 
Authorities. Even the provision of free prophylaxis is to be restricted. 
For smallpox any private doctor should, we are told, be provided 
with vaccine free of charge, but free vaccination at clinics is to be 
limited ‘‘ to all indigent persons.’’ Immunization against diphtheria 
in some American communities is given to all applicants; in others 
not so. Venereal disease clinics are for the diagnosis of venereal 
disease and ‘‘ for the treatment of indigent cases.’’ Happily, both 
in regard to these diseases and to tuberculosis, this restriction is often 
disregarded in America and always so in Britain. 

On page 4o1 is the following remark, which brings into relief an 
outstanding difference between American and British public health 
administration. ‘‘ It must be generally conceded as a fundamental 
principle that the health department should do as little clinical work 
as possible compatible with protection of the general health of the 
community.’’ In Britain the range of clinical work by public health 
authorities is now very wide, and it may be said that the importance 
of treatment generally as a means not only for curtailing its duration, 
but also for preventing it, is becoming fully realised. The difference 
between the two countries is further illustrated by the statement 
(p. 402) that “‘in some States the health department furnishes 
physicians with free therapeutic biological products for their indigent 
patients.’’ Again, in writing of public clinics for ante-natal care and 
for pre-school hygiene, the logical policy we are informed is to admit 
those mothers and children ‘‘ that are referred to these clinics by 
private physicians.”’ This in Britain would doom these clinics to 
almost complete inactivity. 

We welcome, in passing, the author’s statement that ‘‘ public 
health organisation is one small segment of a complete governmental 
framework.’’ It is only by maintaining this unity of governmental 
control that public health work can realise its full possibilities of 
good. 

Returning to a point mentioned earlier, the author at one point 
describes public welfare activities, with their institutions, as emergency 
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or alleviative measures. Under these headings come food, shelter, 
clothing and medical care. They are this, but in the mind of the 
reviewer and, I think, also of the author they are much more. Pro- 
fessor Smillie gives a good illustration of this. The school doctor or 
nurse finds that a child is under-nourished and requires milk. To this 
point, what has been done is “‘ a health department activity. Milk is 
secured for the child; that is a welfare activity.’’ In this and in such 
cases as hospital or clinic provision, the line between prevention and 
provision is so thin as to vanish. 

Preceding comments have been devoted chiefly to one phase of 
public health administration, in which British is more advanced than 
American practice. But every chapter in this volume presents points 
of great interest, and the English worker will find valuable informa- 
tion on many public health problems, such as the methods of local 
and federal administration, on voluntary health organisations, on 
Red Cross and disaster relief, on the appraisal of health activities 
and on budget making. 

The book will be of great value to public health workers in this 


country. 
A.N. 


The International Labour Organisation and Social Insurance 
International Labour Office: Studies and Reports (Social Insurance) No. 12. 

Pp. 219. 5s. 6d. 

THIS new publication from Geneva impressively recounts the 
activities of the International Labour Organisation during the past 
fifteen years in the spheres of workmen’s compensation and sickness 
and pensions insurance—unemployment insurance being excluded 
because the I.L.O. deals with this subject through a branch other 
than its Social Insurance Section. Arranged and written with com- 
mendable clarity, it gives a convincing account of what international 
regulations regarding social insurance are designed to do and by 
what method they are brought into being. It presents both a record 
of achievement and an interesting commentary on the workings of 
international collaboration. 

A brief historical survey, supplemented by an appendix setting 
out, country by country, the principal stages in national legislation 
and the present numbers of insured persons, asserts that social 
insurance ‘‘ has conquered the world.’’ Although this may seem a 
rather premature and exaggerated claim, it cannot be doubted that 
the spread and development of the system in the last fifty years has 
been phenomenal, or that this movement, now recognised as ‘‘ an 
essential factor in any rational social policy,’’ is still progressing, 
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particularly outside Europe and in countries where the economic 
depression has brought to peoples and governments a new realisa- 
tion of the problems of insecurity of the industrial population. 

The fact that there are no less than 400 insurance laws in the 
different countries of the world gives some idea of the task of the 
International Labour Office in collecting information, noting constant 
legislative changes, and studying parliamentary, medical, statistical 
and actuarial reports: and, on the basis of this material, in preparing 
publications and technical studies, compiling reports, and complying 
with requests for advice and information. This considerable and 
complex task is essentially the groundwork for the ultimate function 
of the International Labour Conference in formulating international 
regulations, and it is with this that the greater part of the book 
under review is concerned. 

In analysing the Conventions and Recommendations agreed upon 
by the Conference (these being fully set out in an appendix) it deals 
at length with the problems involved, tracing their emergence in 
the deliberations of the Conference and showing how an attempt has 
been made to embody solutions of them in Conventions or to 
enunciate guiding principles in regard to them in Recommendations. 
It is thus a treatise on many of the basic theories of social insurance 
and in some measure a compendium of the experiments made and 
experience gained in the steps taken to apply them wherever State 
insurance systems have become part of the social order. Passages 
are to be found, for example, on the problem (which our own system 
has had to face) of the effect of heavy unemployment on the financial 
stability of sickness and pensions insurance schemes; and on the 
question (of less significance in Britain than on the Continent) of 
maintaining the insurance rights of workers moving from one country 
to another. 

It is natural that on certain questions Geneva has found it 
impossible to reach unanimity or conclusiveness. In these matters 
it has been unable to go beyond recommendations expressed in wide 
terms, and has been constrained to exclude them from its Draft Con- 
ventions, in formulating which the Conference must always look to 
the need of securing ratification by as many as possible of the 
Member States. This may suggest an element of unreality in its 
achievement, the implication being that international regulations may 
have done little more than codify existing national schemes. In 
some measure at least this is true, as is to be inferred from the fact 
that more stress is placed on the extent to which States Members 
have registered ratifications of Draft Conventions, which in itself is 
probably a rather artificial factor, than on the extent to which the 
effect of the conventions has been to bring about progressive amend- 
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ments in the national legislation of the ratifying countries. There 
is some evidence of this in regard to sickness insurance, but so far 
there appear to be no material results to record from the conventions 
relating to pensions insurance. 

There is, however, another important aspect of the matter. In 
some instances the ratification of a convention has meant undertaking 
the obligation of originating an insurance scheme in the country con- 
cerned—a project which might not have been embarked upon, and 
would certainly be more difficult of attainment, without the guiding 
conclusions of the I.L.O. to point the way. It is also clear that the 
work of the I.L.O. has given to social insurance a vital impetus, 
supported by a comprehensive code of regulating principles tested 
by experience, to fresh and far-reaching progress in ideas and legisla- 
tive development. Possibly, indeed, this new publication augurs 
more than it records. In it, at all events, will be found much that 
is both useful and enlightening to students of social history and to 
those associated with the administration of national insurance. They 
may also derive from it the assurance that this great movement, 
because it has sprung from a recognised social need, is in no danger 
of losing a vitality which must become all the more forceful and 
formative through the joint counsels of co-operatively minded 
nations. 

R. R. 
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NOTES ON ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


By W. Ivor Jennincs, M.A., LL.D: 
Natural Justice. 


The most remarkable feature of the recent case law is the resurrection of 
the doctrine of ‘‘ natural justice.’’ The idea is not unfamiliar to those learned 
in political philosophy. It is believed by some that there are rigid and immutable 
principles of justice. By judges, too, it is believed that these principles are to 
be found best illustrated, if not exclusively illustrated, by the practice of the 
courts. As long ago as 1863, it was laid down in Cooper v. Wandsworth Board 
of Works (1863), 14 C.B.N.S. 180, by a remarkable piece of judicial legislation, 
that a district board could not lawfully demolish a house on the ground that it 
infringed a statute, without giving the owner an opportunity of stating his case. 
There was nothing in the Act to suggest such a requirement; but, as Byles J. 
said, ‘‘ the justice of the common law will supply the omission of the legislature.”’ 
It may be doubted whether this case really decided that the owner must be 
permitted to appear in person. It was certainly said so, but the basis of the 
decision is that the owner had had no opportunity to put forward reasons for 
not having the building demolished. In so far as the language of the case goes 
further, it appears to conflict with Local Government Board v. Arlidge, [1915] 
A.C. 120. 

The modern law on this point, however, dates from 1910. In studying the 
development of case law, it is wise always to bear in mind the political and 
economic background. It is easy to show, for instance, that the restrictive 
interpretation of Housing legislation dates from 1929.1 It may not be altogether 
a coincidence that several interesting lines of development of the law of proceed- 
ings against public authorities begin with Mr. Lloyd George’s budget. The 
question which arose in 1910 was purely technical, relating to the appellate 
powers of the Board of Education under the Education Act, 1902, but ‘‘ natural 
justice ’’ was soon found to be mixed up in it. In R. v. Board of Education 
(1910), 8 L.G.R. 549, the Court of Appeal ordered the issue of a certiorari to 
quash a decision of the Board and a mandamus to determine the real question. 
As Farwell L.J. said, the question of the power of the courts to intervene “‘ is 
of very great importance in these latter days when so many Acts of Parliament 
refer questions of great public importance to some Government Department. 
Such Department when so entrusted become a tribunal charged with the perform- 
ance of a public duty, and as such amenable to the jurisdiction of the High 
Court, within the limits now well established by law. If the tribunal has 
exercised the discretion entrusted to it bona fide, not influenced by extraneous 
or irrelevant considerations, and not arbitrarily or illegally, the Courts cannot 
interfere; they are not a Court of Appeal from the tribunal, but they have 
power to prevent the intentional or mistaken assumption of a jurisdiction beyond 
that given to the tribunal by law, and also the refusal of their true jurisdiction 
by the adoption of extraneous considerations in arriving at their conclusion or 
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deciding a point other than that brought before them, in which cases the Courts 
have regarded them as declining jurisdiction. Such tribunal is not an autocrat 
free to act as it pleases, but is an inferior tribunal subject to the jurisdiction 
which the Court of King’s Bench for centuries, and the High Court since the 
Judicature Acts, has exercised over such tribunals.’’ This decision was affirmed 
by the House of Lords: Board of Education v. Rice, [1911] A.C. 179. Lord 
Loreburn L.C. then said :— 
‘““ Comparatively recent statutes have extended, if they have not 
originated, the practice of imposing on departments or officers of State the 
duty of deciding or determining questions of various kinds. In the present 
instance, as in many others, what comes for determination is sometimes 
a matter to be settled by discretion, involving no law. It will, I suppose, 
usuaily be of an administrative kind, but sometimes it will involve matter 
of law as well as matter of fact, or even depend upon a matter of law alone. 
In such cases the Board of Education will have to ascertain the law and 
also ascertain the facts. I need not add that in doing either they must 
act in good faith and fairly listen to both sides, for that is a duty lying 
upon everyone who decides anything. But I do not think that they are 
bound to treat such a question as though it were a trial. .... They can 
obtain information in any way they think best, always giving a fair 
opportunity to those who are parties in the controversy for correcting or 
contradicting any relevant statement prejudicial to their view. Provided 
this is done, there is no appeal from the determination of the Board. ... . 
But if the Court is satisfied either that the Board have not acted judicially 
in the way I have described or have not determined the question which they 
are required by the Act to determine, then there is a remedy by mandamus 
and certiorari.’’ 
The practice of giving such a jurisdiction to a Government Department is, it 
will be noticed, a recent one; but the Court of King’s Bench exercised a jurisdic- 
tion to quash such decisions for centuries before 1873. So new law is described 
as having existed from time immemorial—though this comment must not be 
taken as meaning that the creation of the new law was not eminently desirable. 

With Local Government Board v. Arlidge, [1915] A.C. 120, this duty to 
act judicially became, for the Court of Appeal, a principle of natural justice. 
What is more, it became a duty to follow the practice and procedure of the 
courts of law. For, it appeared, only English courts followed the principles of 
natural justice—this involving an assumption, as Hamilton L.J. pointed out 
in dissenting, that there was no natural justice outside the Anglo-Saxon 
ceuntries. The House of Lords affirmed the general ideas underlying Board of 
Education v. Rice, but denied that in exercising its appellate jurisdiction the 
Local Government Board must follow the practice of the Courts. There was 
implied in the decision of the Court of Appeal the rule that the Local Govern- 
ment Board (which never met) should meet to determine an appeal, that 
counsel should appear before it, that the President should give judgment, 
followed by the judgments of the other members of the Board, that dissenting 
opinions should be possible, and so on. What they actually decided was that 
the report of the inspector who held the local inquiry must be disclosed, but 
the rest was implied. The House of Lords would have none of this. 

‘* When the duty of deciding an appeal is imposed,’’ said Lord Haldane, 
‘‘ those whose duty it is to decide must act judicially. They must deal 
with the question referred to them without bias, and they must give to each 
of the parties the opportunity of adequately presenting the case made. The 
decision must be come to in the spirit and with the sense of responsibility 
of a tribunal whose duty it is to mete out justice. But it does not follow 
that the procedure of every such tribunal must be the same. ... . When 
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Parliament entrusts (the Board) with judicial duties, Parliament must be 
taken, in the absence of any declaration to the contrary, to have intended 
it to follow the procedure which is its own, and is necessary if it is to be 
capable of doing its work efficiently.’’ 


Lord Shaw, too, made some sarcastic remarks about the ‘‘ assumption that 
the methods of natural justice are ex necessitate those of courts of justice.’’ 


We may leave the intervening cases, and come to the recent decisions. 
‘“* Natural justice ’’ was revived in almost all its glory in Errington v. Minister 
of Health, [1935] 1 K.B. 249. When the Minister of Health deals with a clear- 
ance order and no objection is taken, he is ‘‘ acting in a ministerial or 
administrative capacity, and is entitled to make such inquiries as he thinks 
necessary to enable him to make up his mind whether it is in the public interest 
that the order should be made.’’ But where objections are made, the Minister 
is exercising quasi-judicial functions. Since in this case there had been com- 
munications between the Ministry and the local authority, and the inspector 
who held the inquiry had visited the property in the absence of the objector, 
the. Minister had in fact taken evidence from one party in the absence of the 
other, and the confirmation of the order was therefore quashed. This means 
that if there is no private objection, the interests of the public must be con- 
sidered; but if objection is made, the Minister must not make those inquiries 
which seem to him to be fitting, but can acquire information from the parties 
only, and then only when both parties are present. In Frost v. Minister of 
Health, [1935] 1 K.B. 286, Swift J. felt bound to say that he did not understand 
this decision. However, he held that since the function did not become quasi- 
judicial until somebody objected, the Minister could do as he pleased before- 
hand (provided, presumably, that he did not prejudice the decision to which 
he might come if somebody objected later in the proceedings). Accordingly, 
Swift J. refused to quash a clearance order merely on the ground that before 
objections had been made the resolution upon which the draft order was founded 
was altered at the suggestion of the Ministry of Health. This decision was 
approved by the Court of Appeal in Offer v. Minister of Health, [1936] 1 K.B. 40. 
Here an official of the Ministry had visited the site of the clearance order before 
objections were made to the draft order. It was held that this did not avoid 
the subsequent confirmation. Emphasis was laid this time upon the power of 
the Minister of call for a report under section 117 of the Housing Act, 1925. 
It may be noted, however, that that power exists whether an objection has 
been made or not. 


Branson J. in Re Manchester (Ringway Airport) Compulsory Purchase Order 
(1935), 33 L.G.R. 314, had already cut down the effect of the decision in 
Errington v. Minister of Health. This was a case of a compulsory purchase 
order under the Public Works Facilities Act, 1931. Before the local authority 
made the draft order, they secured from the Air Ministry a tentative approval 
of the site. It is obviously useless and indeed absurd for a local authority to 
take steps to acquire for the purposes of an aerodrome a site which the Air 
Ministry may tell them afterwards is not suitable for that purpose. But it was 
argued that this prior approval prevented the Secretary of State from deciding 
after objections had been made whether the draft order should be confirmed. 
Also, the inspector who held the local inquiry flew over the site in an aeroplane 
piloted by.one of the witnesses for the corporation—in the absence, of course, 
of the objector, Branson J. refused to regard either fact as a reason for quashing 
the order. He held that the preliminary approval was given in such a way 
as to leave open the effective power to decide as between the local authority 
and the objector, and that there was no evidence that the pilot had biased the 
inspector’s mind. 
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In Marriott v. Minister of Health (1936), 100 J.P. 41, it was sought to quash 
a compulsory purchase order merely on the ground that at the local inquiry 
the inspector had suggested that a certain line of cross-examination might be 
stopped because it seemed to be getting nowhere. Counsel accordingly asked 
no further questions on that point. If he had continued, he might have discovered 
that there was in existence an agreement which might have affected the inspector’s 
mind. Swift J. refused to quash the order on that ground, since the inspector 
did no more than any judge might have done. The order was in fact quashed 
on the ground that the buildings on the land had already been pulled down 
by the owner—a very doubtful decision which had the result that no steps could 
be taken by the local authority to rehouse the displaced tenants. But the 
judgment contains an interesting general statement about the duty of a Depart- 
ment exercising a so-called quasi-judicial function. 

Counsel (indeed, the same counsel) returned to the charge in William Denby 
& Sons v. Minister of Health, [1936] 1 K.B. 337. Having been successful in 
reviving ‘‘ natural justice ’’ in Errington’s case, he thought that he might be 
able to persuade Swift J. to overrule the decision of the House of Lords in Local 
Government Board v. Arlidge. Perhaps Swift J. was pleased with the compli- 
ment, for he treated the argument both seriously and carefully. Indeed, he went 
out of his way to pay a compliment to counsel. Nevertheless, he came to the 
conclusion that Local Government Board v. Arlidge decided that when a local 
inquiry is held, the objector has no right to see the inspector’s report. The 
learned judge gave another exposition of ‘‘ natural justice,’’ not different in 
substance from previous expositions. 

Finally, counsel resurrected Cooper v. Wandsworth Board of Works in 
Fredman v. Minister of Health (1936), 34 L.G.R. 153. The clearance order 
in this case affected the property of one person only. He exercised his right to 
object, but the order was confirmed. Now he said, through his counsel, that 
he ought to have been heard personally at the meeting of the local authority 
which passed the resolution for the delimitation of the clearance area. Swift J. 
decided against him on the ground that it was not the resolution but the order 
which affected his property, and that he was given the opportunity to state his 
case in person at the local inquiry held on the draft order. 

Perhaps there are other weapons hidden in “ natural justice.’’ Certainly 
property owners intend to use their whole armoury before they give in. In 
Liverpool Corporation v. Rose (1936), 34 L.G.R. 181, for instance, a person took 
proceedings because he had the notice to treat and the notice of intention to 
enter in the same envelope, and he read the latter notice first. Even the Court 
of Appeal, which is not always averse from defeating administrative acts on 
technical grounds, found reasons for deciding in favour of the local authority. 

If Cooper v. Wandsworth Board of Works is ever to be applied to cases 
other than those of building by-laws (to which, it is believed, it will cease to 
apply outside London when the new Public Health Bill is enacted), one would 
have thought that it would be applied in Stuart v. Haughley Parochial Church 
Council, [1936] 1 Ch. 452. The case is not of interest to administrative 
authorities except that it dealt with an administrative tribunal exercising 
appellate powers. The plaintiff appealed to the Lay Electoral Commission 
against the action of the church council in removing his name from the electoral 
roll of the parish. The Commission ordered the council to restore the name. The 
council failing to comply, the plaintiff asked for a declaration, and an order to 
the council to restore. It was argued for the church council that the vicar or 
some other member of the council ought to have been allowed to appear 
personally, and that the decision of the Commission was therefore contrary to 
natural justice. The Court of Appeal held that the Commission was not bound 
to hear evidence personally. ‘‘It is quite clear that the commission were 
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entrusted with the decision, that the appeal was rightly brought before them, 
that it was for them to determine how they would receive and deal with the 
matter, that they invited information to be given them which was not forth- 


coming, and that upon the materials they had before them . . . . they came to 
their determination. A bona fide determination has been come to, and it is 
final for all purposes.’’ There are two possible elements of distinction between 


this and the Wandsworth case: (1) in the latter the Board of Works gave no 
opportunity at all for the owner to put his case, whether orally or otherwise; 
and (2) in the latter case property rights were affected. 

Another interesting case on administrative tribunals is R. v. Income Tax 
Special Commissioners, ex parte Elmhirst (1936), 52 T.L.R. 143. The Court 
of Appeal held that Special Commissioners for Income Tax purposes are not 
judges deciding a case inter partes, but when a case is before them they exercise 
their judgment on the basis of any material which they can obtain. Accordingly, 
a taxpayer cannot withdraw his appeal, and, in spite of an attempted with- 
drawal, the Commissioners can proceed to assess him to tax. 


Conflicting Rules of Interpretation. 

Suppose that a statute provides that cats shall be taxed and wild cats 
destroyed without compensation. John owns (a) a Manx cat, and (b) a tiger. 
The Manx cat has no tail, and learned counsel contends that only cats with 
tails are intended to be taxed. He also contends that a tiger is not a cat, or 
alternatively that it is a tame cat. How should the court proceed to interpret 
the statute? There are several rules applicable. 

(1) Taking the ordinary meaning of words, a Manx cat is a cat and a tiger 
is not. So the Divisional Court would say that John need not destroy the 
tiger but must pay a tax on the Manx cat. 

(2) A taxing statute must be interpreted restrictively, so that if there is any 
doubt it must be resolved in favour of the taxpayer. Accordingly, the Court of 
Appeal would decide that John need not pay a tax for his Manx cat. Also, 
there is a presumption that Parliament does not interfere with property rights 
without compensation. Accordingly, if there is any doubt as to whether a 
tiger is a wild cat, it must be resolved in favour of the owner, and the Court 
of Appeal would hold that John need not destroy his tiger. 

(3) In accordance with the rules in Heydon’s Case, the way to interpret 
a statute in case of ambiguity is to find out what is the ‘‘ mischief ’’ at which 
Parliament was aiming. It is clear that, in putting a tax on cats, Parliament 
considered that it was unjust that owners of dogs should be taxed, while owners 
of cats were not. Also, cats were considered by Parliament to be a nuisance, 
and that their number should be restricted. Finally, it was the intention of 
Parliament that the cost of defence should be spread evenly over the whole 
population, and it was thought that owners of cats, like owners of dogs, should 
contribute to this eminently desirable object. But all these reasons apply equally 
to Manx cats as to other cats; accordingly, the House of Lords would hold that 
Manx cats should be taxed. Again, the object of providing for the destruction 
of wild cats was that such cats were a danger to the ordinary citizen following 
his normal avocation. It can hardly be contended that tigers are not as 
dangerous as other species of wild cats; and if Parliament had intended to create 
a. special exemption for one species of wild cats it would have made its intention 
clear. Accordingly, the House of Lords would hold that John must destroy his 
tiger. 

This case is slightly exaggerated only. What is more, it represents fairly 
accurately the methods adopted by our three superior tribunals in the interpreta- 
tion of administrative statutes. The only qualification required is that certain 
judges in the Court of Appeal (who can be named) follow the methods of the 
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House of Lords, and that certain members of the House of Lords (who again 
can be named) follow the methods of the Court of Appeal. Also, there are not 
three methods of interpretation, but at least six. 

It is not possible here and now to give a complete proof of this assertion. 
But from time to time we propose to draw attention in these Notes to significant 
examples. For the present, we will look at Townley Mill Co. (1919) Ltd. v. 
Oldham Assessment Committee, [1936] 1 K.B. 585. In Staley v. Castleton Union 
(1864), 6 B. & S. 505; Harter v. Salford Union (1865), 6 B. & S. 591, it was 
held that a disused mill in which the machinery is maintained in a good condition 
waiting for a revival in the cotton trade must be assessed for rates as a ware- 
house for machinery. It was argued that this rule had been altered by section 24 
of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. Here is a statute to be interpreted; 
how shall we interpret it? 

(1) The Divisional Court found no difficulty: (1935) 33 L.G.R. 353. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary use of language, the section meant that the mill was no longer 
to be rated. 

(2) A rating statute is a taxing statute and must be interpreted in favour 
of the ratepayer: Savoy Overseers v. Art Union of London, [1896] A.C. 296. 
In most cases, this involves holding that the statute does not apply; in this case 
it would have involved a decision that the statute did apply. The rule has 
recently been applied by the Court of Appeal: Dewar v. Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners, [1935] 2 K.B. 351; but it has been ignored by Lawrence J.: Attorney- 
General v. Cohen (1936), 52 T.L.R. 370; and by the House of Lords: Astor v. 
Berry, [1935] A.C. 398. In the present case it was not mentioned in either 
court. 

(3) It must be assumed that Parliament does not intend to alter a long- 
standing rule of law unless that intention is clear from the enactment. Scott L.J. 
in the present case applied this rule and held that section 24 had not altered 
the old law. 

(4) The obvious purpose of the section was to unravel the marvellous tangle 
of case law which ended with the decision of the House of Lords in Kirby v. 
Hunslet Union Assessment Committee, [1906] A.C. 43. The whole Court of 
Appeal held that this was the ‘‘ mischief ’’ at which the statute was aimed, and 
so, unusually, applied Heydon’s Case to hold that the mill was rateable. The 
effect was that the old law was maintained; and this perhaps explains why 
Slesser L.J. for once found himself agreeing with Greer L.J. Often they apply 
different rules. For instance, in Consett Iron Co. v. Clavering, [1935] 2 K.B. 42, 
Greer L.J. applied Heydon’s Case, and came to one conclusion, while Slesser 
and Roche L.JJ. applied the presumption against interfering with property rights, 
and came to the opposite conclusion. For another case in which the Chancery 
judges in the Court of Appeal applied Heydon’s Case, see Swan v. Pure Ice Co., 
[1935] 2 K.B. 365. Note that this was a Workmen’s Compensation case, where 
the House of Lords has been insistent that no presumption shall be allowed to 
upset the manifest intentions of Parliament. 

(5) Scott L.J. found a new rule of interpretation. He said that the Act of 
1601 was the primary statute, and section 24 of the Act of 1925 was concerned 
with the method of assessment. His authority for this new doctrine was Lysons 
v. Andrew Knowles & Son, [1901] A.C. 79, a case where the general rule was 
laid down in the Act, and the method of assessment in a Schedule to the same 
Act—a completely different situation. 

The reflection which is suggested is that a poor lawyer, and still more a 
poor administrator, can do nothing when courts apply such diverse rules of 
interpretation. If this case goes to the House of Lords it will be interesting to 
see if that court finds some other rules applicable. 
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STANDARD GAS CHARGES 
By R. J. REstatt, M.Inst.Gas E. 


In the October, 1935, issue of PuBLic ADMINISTRATION, Mr. J. D. Imrie, M.A., 
contributes a useful and controversial article dealing with the aspect of charging 
for services rendered. 


Costing in the Gas Industry 

There are many reasons why costing in the Gas Industry nowadays is given 
a certain amount of prominence, the foremost of these being the fact that as 
trading concerns, whether municipal or company owned, it is essential to com- 
pete with other sources of fuel on a manufacturing basis. During recent years 
indeed greater attention has been given to actual costings for both manufacture 
and distribution. With the need to enter strenuously into competition with other 
fuels, perhaps more particularly since the 1934 Gas Act, comes also the need 
to know exactly the fractional cost per 1,000 cubic feet or per therm of gas 
made, to enable us to quote where required low prices for special purposes. 

Strange as it may seem the intensity of competition reaches even statutory 
undertakings, and where industry constitutes a large percentage of the whole 
output the most careful consideration must be given to the cost of manufacture; 
in dealing with large loads the incident of manufacture is so important as to 
influence the outlook of the gas industry as a whole. 

It cannot be stated that a standard cost system is recognised, but the most 
up-to-date and progressive undertakings do, however, work on similar lines. 
From this it can be realised that the term ‘‘ Cost of gas into holder ’’ conveys 
certain specific items, and in making comparisons such a figure is of assistance. 


ihe“ Ena ”’ 

Whilst agreeing that the ‘‘ End ’’ of local government in all cases is a social 
one, one must bear in mind the commercial and industrial atmosphere of to-day, 
particularly must this be considered in view of the fact that gas undertakings 
are firstly manufacturers fighting to provide low charge and to secure higher 
efficiencies; it seems essential that commercial principles should dominate 
trading concerns. Therefore to my mind it appears that the ‘‘ End ”’ of trading 
concerns is very different from that of the general run of “‘ service.’’ 

The social ‘‘ End ’’ to the gas industry is limited and is rapidly diminishing 
purely because modern demands require ever-increasing quantities of gas for 
industrial purposes, and further, domestic consumers require appliances good and 
cheap and for nothing if possible. The great redeeming feature is, whether the 
concern be a statutory company or a municipal one, the attention given to 
‘* service ’’ as real aid is pronounced and distinct entirely from ‘‘ sales talk.’’ 
Tariffs 

Our competitors for lighting (the electrical industry) may be guilty of 
complicated systems of charge, only intricate calculations from which enable the 
layman to understand really how the price has been arrived at; one can go so far 
even as saying that on one side of the street an electrical tariff operates differently 
from that on the other side of the street, but only in one or two isolated cases 
may this be said of gas suppliers. 

Standard Charge 

It does not seem logical to supply gas ad libitum to each domestic consumer: 
it is assumed that such supply is not suggested or even contemplated for industrial 
purposes. 

With reference particularly to domestic supplies the economics of such use 
must be examined—the housewife generally carefully considers the amount of 
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money to be spent on gas for lighting, heating, and cooking, and this applies 
particularly to the slot and prepayment meter user. Little or no waste is allowed 
in the household budget, whereas if a standard charge per consumer should 
operate then the relative position of coal, coke, and electricity supplies would be 
materially altered. Gas is a commodity, for which payment pro rata to the 
quantity used must be made. This preserves the status of competitive fuel 
producers. 

It is believed that the truth with regard to supplies of electricity is that the 
generators of current could not cope with such a change, and also even if the 
gas industry is able to deal with ever-increasing loads it is doubtful whether 
under the present system of legislation and purchase of raw materials it could 
do it. Gas is a means of an “‘ End,’’ and compares with coal suppliers and 
others as a utility service. ; 

To estimate an annual consumption according to the circumstances of the 
consumer appears impracticable and would be a deterrent to the sale and 
further use of gas consuming appliances. Meters could not be read once only 
each year, because by the ascertainment of registration fault is it only possible 
to keep a check on unaccounted-for gas; registration faults are remedied 
immediately, and great advantage has been found in recent years by continuous 
reading of meters. 

Money can only be collected from as many as 60 per cent. of users by 
means of the slot meter, otherwise it is presumed that the majority would use 
otdinary credit type meters. ‘This seems to show that even a standard charge 
would need to be collected, and most likely owing to the financial position of 
the majority of users this would need to be done each week. Such a system 
would cost more than at present. Then, unless appliances are given free, 
payment by systems (often adopted by the poorer classes) of passing discount or 
rebate to the gas undertaking each quarter would cease to function. 

Admittedly the cost of collection and meter reading is heavy, but heavy 
charges are experienced in all the distributive trades, and, excepting for a few 
particular instances there does not seem to be any method of lessening distributive 
costs. The money expended by the Gas Industry on supply, distribution, and 
collection is recognised as one of the most serious, and receives each year the 
most careful consideration as to how economies may be effected. 

In many cases the charge is complex and the administrative cost is high 
owing to the elaborate methods to secure exactness and finality. 


The Future 

The present systems will continue so long as gas as a fuel is competitive 
with coal, and so long as gas undertakings remain manufacturers of a useful 
purchaseable product. 

To sum up, it is agreed that frequent determinations of quantities used per 
consumer must be made whatever be the method of charge—this operation is 
done by a meter, the most costly item in the system—money must be collected 
somehow and some basis of charge is necessary. The timidity and care with which 
the subject of a revision of charge has been approached by the Gas Industry 
is evidence of its desire to satisfy everyone. For the last seven years methods 
of charge have been examined and now in 1936 many concerns are offering 
simple two-part tariffs or easily understood block systems to encourage and 
stimulate consumption, and at the same time benefit users, thus keeping up to its 
good name for public utility service. 
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The Municipal Year Book, 1936. Edited by James Forbes. Pp. 1578 + lvi. (The Muni- 
cipal Journal, Ltd., London.) 3os. 
THE 1936 Municipal Year Book is already well known to all officials, societies, 
etc., responsibly connected with local government, and to all serious students of 
municipal affairs. This is just as well. for it is not possible in a brief space to 
review a volume of 1,650 closely printed pages, nor even to give a list of its 
contents. But some of our overseas readers and new students of local govern- 
ment may not find it unwelcome to be assured that in this country the Municipal 
Year Book is not merely the most authentic and comprehensive encyclopedia of 
local government as practised in the United Kingdom—it is the only one. If 
one desires a convenient reference to powers, policies, or persons it is to this 
volume that one turns first. 
De, Paes 


Local Government in England. By E. L. Hasluck, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Pp. ix+363. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 12s. 6d, net. 

TuHIs is an account of the English local government system, with some account 
of its working, on the whole competently done, lively in parts, without much 
originality, which perhaps is not to be expected in what appears to be primarily 
intended as a text-book. Of its kind it can be commended. 

The doubt arises as to the kind. If students are expected to know a lot of 
detailed facts, then let them be set out in concise tabular form. But students 
should not be encouraged just to memorise facts. What they should be stimu. 
lated to do is to understand the underlying principles of present conditions and 
past developments, with facts chiefly fitting into their place as part of this 
understanding. Until more is done in this respect, the study of government, and 
of social organisation and service in general, is not likely to take its proper place 
as one of the very best means of general training of mind. As for the ordinary 
citizen, or even one of those birds deemed rare by the author, a citizen who takes 
a live interest in his local government, one scarcely sees him reading a book of 
this kind withcut tears. 

The author touches on a number of current problems—the system of local 
taxation and possible alternatives, the apathy of the elector, regional areas, 
the inroads of central departments, civic education and others—but necessarily 
only skimmingly within the space at his disposal; a treatment not likely to be 
of much service for student or general reader. The gibes at the ordinary elector 
and the ordinary member of Council are overdone and raise questions whether 
there is behind them a broad enough experience and sufficient knowledge of the 
significance of local government. 

But as I have indicated, the book is good of its kind. Incidentally, the index 
seems scarcely sufficient. 

1. G.'G. 
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National Health Insurance. By W. J. Foster, LL.B. (Lond.), Barrister-at-Law, and 

F, G. Taylor, F.I.A. 2nd Edition. (Pitman). 7s. 6d. 

THE first edition of this handbook on National Health Insurance was mentioned 
in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION so recently as July, 1934, but the passing of the 
National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions Act, 1935, and the issue 
of further regulations under the earlier Acts has necessitated a further issue. 
The book, we are told in the preface, has been revised, and has also been 
amplified where it has appeared to be desirable by the inclusion of additional 
information. A table of cases has been added. 

Those parts of the book which, we suspect, are the work of a person of 
administrative experience are interesting, readable, and informative, but there 
are many parts of the work which consist of rather bald restatements of the 
statutes and regulations. Consider this (on page 45) :— 

“Tf the insured person delays giving notice after the expiry of the period 
during which he had a reasonable excuse for not giving notice, he is not entitled 
to benefit for the period commencing on the day after cessation of the period 
during which he had a reasonable excuse for not giving notice and ending on 
the day of notice.’’ Unless the reader already has a fairly sound knowledge 
of the matter that sentence smells of Lewis Carroll. Nor is it an isolated example. 

In other places the Act or Regulations have been only almost quoted. On 
page 39 we are told in effect that a society does not incur any liability by neglect 
or failure to issue an arrears card to a member. But Article 12 of the Arrears 
Regulations, 1934 (which were being, we hoped, interpreted for us), contains 
the words ‘‘ except in cases where the Minister otherwise determines,’’ which, 
surely, have some significance. This occasional sacrifice of completeness to brevity 
spoils what would otherwise be a very valuable work. As it is, the book is an 
able and workmanlike attempt to compress into some 250 pages the law relating 
to National Health Insurance as it now stands. There are chapters devoted 
to the financial structure and central financing and accounts. It is amusing to 
note that twenty-five million pounds were paid in contributions in 1933 and 
thirty-two millions were expended on benefits in the same year. This is rather 
better for the insured person than the ‘‘ ninepence for fourpence ’’’ promised 
him twenty-five years ago. The insured person, of course, finds only about half 
of the income. 

Persons taking examinations in the subject of National Health Insurance 
may find this book of great assistance. 

Wess. J. 


The International Survey of Social Services, 1933. (I.L.O. Geneva, 1936.) 15s. 

TEN years ago the British Ministry of Labour asked the International Labour 
Office to make an inquiry into the cost of social services in all the more important 
countries. The project was undertaken, but went through many modifications 
before it reached the stage of a report. No wonder there was delay! It must 
have been a grim task to collect official information from over a score of states, 
and from several different government departments in each. Then there was the 
task of organising the material into comparable form and sending it back for 
revision. Finally in 1933 the first International Survey of Social Services was 
presented to the world; and a very valuable document it was. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been available before, and many people have used that report, 
not only as a handbook to foreign countries, but also as a guide to the social 
services of their own land. The facts related to the year 1930. 

Now, in 1936, comes the second edition, bringing this book of reference 
up to the year 1933. For some obscure reason it is called Volume I. The 
nineteen countries covered on this occasion are not quite the same as before, 
but Britain and Germany appear in each volume, and these, after all, are the 
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two nations that set the pace in the development of public social services. 
Russia and the United States are welcome additions this time, though one 
sympathises with the International Labour Office over the contributions from 
the 48 separate ‘‘ little empires ’’ which constitute the United States of America. 
Whether, in fact, it was worth while tabulating the different state schemes of 
old-age assistance, mothers’ pensions and workmen’s compensation may be open 
to doubt. In the next volume America will have more to show: there will be 
the new Federal Old-Age Pensions on a compulsory and contributory basis for 
no less than 25,000,000 wage earners and there will be a score or more of state 
schemes of unemployment compensation. 

One admirable feature of these International Labour Office reports is that 
they divide up the different types of services into reasonable categories and 
label them clearly. In some countries there is still a tendency to blur the line 
between (a) social insurance on a contributory basis giving contractual rights to 
insured persons, and (0) social assistance of many kinds which is non-contributory 
and makes payment only in accordance with some test of means or need. To 
the former category belong our own old-age pensions at 65 and to the latter our 
free pensions at 70. A really adequate and categorical nomenclature, which will 
reflect the principal differences of method, still needs to be worked out both for 
the insurances and-for the assistance services. The time has come when social 
administration needs its jargon just as much as any other scientific subject. 
We suggest that the International Labour Office should continue its services in 
this matter, and should help to evolve a terminology which would be both more 
sensitive and more complete. 

R. C. D. 


Nigeria: A Critique of British Colonial Administration. By W. R. Crocker. (Allen & 

Unwin.) 10s. 6d. 

Tuis book, by an ex-Colonial Civil Servant, is a challenging document criticising 
the Colonial Office and the Colonial Civil Service in the light of his experience 
as a junior officer in Nigeria. 

Public administration is seldom subjected to detailed criticism based upon 
inside knowledge, since those disposed to criticise from outside lack the detailed 
knowledge, and those who have it are naturally restrained by their official 
position. 

Mr. Crocker’s indictment is severe and sweeping. ‘‘ Modern society,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ cannot afford a system which encourages blatant careerism and hands 
over the control of her complicated institutions to men who do not necessarily 
have either disinterestedness or intelligence, but merely the requisite cunning 
for somehow getting to the top.’’ 

It is clear that the author found himself in an uncongenial atmosphere in 
Nigeria, and it is difficult therefore to regard him as an altogether disinterested 
and impartial observer. In his journal, which occupies two-thirds of the book, 
personal grievances over comparatively minor matters occupy a disproportionate 
amount of the space. He admits in the preface that ‘‘ the whole of Nigeria is 
not in this book ’’ and that he could have said much more of ‘‘ cheerful and 
decent and disinterested colleagues.’’ It might have added to the value of his 
criticisms of red tape and careerism if he had done so. By singling out the 
defects of those under whom he worked and generalising too much on the 
basis of his personal experiences, he shows a certain lack of proportion which 
impairs his authority as a critic. 

The main burden of his attack is on the personnel recruited after the war. 
He admits that such shortcomings in the Service as were due to unsatisfactory 
appointments are passing. Since 1925, the standard of recruitment has risen, 
but the recent recruits are still in subordinate positions. So far, therefore, as 
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defects in Nigerian administration are due to unsatisfactory personnel, time may 
bring about an improvement. The author pays a tribute to the excellent work 
of the Recruitment Division of the Colonial Office, but urges that there is need 
to tackle conditions in the Colonies themselves. 

The author has much that is pertinent to say on the evils of bureaucracy. 
Unimportant details, such as the incremental pay of a foreman, or the amount 
of baggage that an officer may carry free by rail, tend to occupy a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time and attention, while vital issues of policy, such as native 
education and financial and economic planning, suffer from lack of adequate 
treatment. ‘‘ Governing is carried on by a few men who are all in a hurry and 
who can never finish what their office sets for them. Reflection, meditation and 
planning ahead are, and must be, non-existent.’’ This is a valid criticism of 
bureaucracy. The Colonial Service, according to Mr. Crocker, imposes an undue 
amount of clerical and routine work on its administrative officers. 

Mr. Crocker has intelligence and literary ability, and has written a striking 
and challenging book which those engaged in public administration will admit 
contains a large element of truth; but inevitably perhaps, in view of the 
author’s comparative lack of experience, his generalisations are apt to be too 
sweeping and the picture he draws lacks the balance and perspective which come 
with maturer judgment. 

E. L. 


ar. panel, 1936. (Published by the British Broadcasting Corporation.) Price 2s. 6d. 
net. 
THIS review covers the programme period 1st January to 31st December, 1935. 
Particulars of the programme work and policy, with fascinating illustrations, 
are found——pages 25 to 64. Chief programme events are enumerated—pages 97 
to 128. 

The organisation—finance, administration, etc., are described between 
pages 65 and 96. 

This year we miss the interesting discussions which last year found a place 
in the Forum. But, after all, there may be something in the view that the true 
function of a year book is that of a reference or source book of useful 
information, and that more appropriate media exist for the publication of interest- 
ing discussions and the free airing of opinions. 

Despite this apparent limitation, however, the B.B.C. Annual, 1936, is a 
wonderfully interesting, as well as most useful, production. 

Z. Z. 


The Home Market. A Handbook of Statistics. By Major J. Harrison and F. C. Mitchell 
and the Statistical Staff of the London Press Exchange, Limited. (Allen & Unwin, 
1936.) tos. 6d. 

Market Research, as Mr. Frank Pick points out in the foreword he contributes 

to this volume, is a relatively new aspect of commercial technique and even now 

reliance upon intelligent guesswork based on past experience is the rule over 
wide areas where men buy and sell. When, as so often, the real facts about the 
distribution of purchasing power and the size of markets are unknown, guess- 
work is the only possible recourse to take in planning sales policies. The difficulty 
of collecting and putting together the statistical information already extant is 

a further factor keeping men in the dark. 

The London Press Exchange, Ltd., is to be congratulated on making the 
present contribution to the little-known subject of the outlet for the consumption 
of goods rather than the machinery for their production. Most of the material 
presented is based on official statistics which will be familiar to many engaged 
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in public administration. A good deal of work has, however, been put into their 
analysis and the authors have made use of contributions of other workers in 
this field such as Mr. Colin Clark and Mr. Feaveryear. Their reliance on future 
population estimates has led them to the remarkable ptediction that by 1961 the 
number of children under 15 ‘‘ will have fallen to 5,483,o00—a decrease of nearly 
50 per cent.’’ and that in one hundred years’ time the population of Great 
Britain will have fallen to 5,000,000 and half the population will be over 60 
years of age. 

Fortunately, the volume is mainly devoted to things as they are, and not 
to things as they may be in 100 years’ time, provided that x, y, z and other 
unenumerated factors remain constant. 

The volume really sets out to discover who are the buyers and how much 
they have to spend and how they can be reached by advertising. There are 
therefore tables on the age and sex composition, size and distribution of families 
throughout the country. An attempt is made to analyse population into three 
social grades (it is questionable whether a greater subdivision than this is not 
desirable even for purposes of market research) and to estimate the size of the 
national income and its distribution (by counties and chief towns) allowing for 
the incidence of unemployment and lack of occupation. 

The analysis of newspaper reading and the cost of proposed advertising in 
Great Britain is a section owing nothing to official sources, and it gives informa- 
tion of great interest not readily available elsewhere. Nothing, however, is said 
about poster advertising; surely a surprising omission? Other topics which a 
new edition might include are the large national expenditure on competitions 
and betting and figures of industrial profits such.as those provided by the 
Economist. 

Many pages are illustrated by clear and attractive symbols of the type 
popularised by the Mundaneum of Vienna. The only criticism on this score is 
that they are not employed often enough and sometimes add little or nothing 
to the significance of the statistics (e.g., on pp. 60-61, where incidentally, a 
change in colour scheme upsets the impression given in the previous diagram). 

Great care seems to have been taken in compiling the materials for the book, 
which should do a great deal to popularise the use of statistical data in modern 
business enterprise. 

The work will not be such a novelty to academic students, who will already 
be familiar either with the source material on which it is based or with specialist 
works such as the ‘‘ Social Structure of England and Wales,’ by Carr-Saunders 
and Caradog Jones, ‘‘ The National Income,’’ by Colin Clark, and for expenditure 
on foodstuffs, Sir John Orr’s new report, ‘‘ Food, Health and Income.”’ 

| eae 5 en, OF 


The Downfall of the Gold Standard. By Gustav Cassel. (Humphrey Milford, Clarendon 

Press). 6s. net. 

Tuts book may flippantly but not unfairly be described as an obituary notice, 
written while the patient is yet in extremis, in the most unflattering terms, by 
one of his most eminent medical advisers. 

Professor Cassel has of course been associated with nearly all the important 
conferences and negotiations dealing, or trying to deal, with international currency 
problems for the last fifteen years. As he says in the preface, he has “‘ spent 
many years of hard work fighting for the restoration of an international gold 
standard.’’ And he has now come to the conclusion, not merely that after the 
post-1929 crash this objective is hopeless, but that it would be inherently 
misconceived. ‘‘ In the light of the experience we now possess, the shortcomings 
and defects of the gold standard appear to be so fundamental that the very 
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idea of a return to such a system of money must be rejected as extremely 
hazardous; and we shall henceforth have to devote all our efforts to building 
up a new monetary system, entirely independent of gold.”’ 

Broadly, Professor Cassel’s view is that the gold standard only worked as 
well as it did before the War because it was then in effect ‘‘ a sterling bloc held 
together by London’s position and by the service of the pound sterling as a 
generally recognised means for international payments.’’ And his practical 
proposals are equally interesting—not to say flattering—to Englishmen. ‘‘ At 
present a further development of the sterling bloc stands out as the only hopeful 
line of progress.’’ 

It is not always sufficiently realised by administrators how radically their 
practical day-to-day work is affected by the currency position. We all handle 
money, without which nothing can be done. Professor Cassel’s latest book, 
written as it is with admirable lucidity and objectivity, can be warmly recom- 
mended to both the practitioners and the students of administration, whether 
or not they are directly interested in economics. It is impossible to read it 
without enriching one’s background of knowledge on an issue of outstanding 
public importance. And those of us who dabble in economic theory, that 
provocative and exciting pastime, will be thrilled by the chapter headed ‘‘ The 
illusion of a return to gold,’’ in which Professor Cassel takes Mr. Keynes to 
task as being, in effect, unduly conservative! But these are deep matters. Let 
us read Professor Cassel and be thankful for a good book. 

Ls 


Before the War: Sketches in}Diplomacy.* By G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.B.A. Vol I: The 
Grouping of the Powers. Pp. 438. (Published by Longmans, Green & Co.) Price 
Ios. net, 

THE justification for this addition to the already formidable array of authoritative 

books on pre-war diplomacy does not lie in the discovery of new facts, nor yet 

in the driving home of any particular lesson. Its value lies in the perspective 
achieved by viewing the already familiar scene from five different points of view— 
though with one pair of eyes and a single judgment. 

The present volume contains studies of five pre-war Foreign Ministers :— 
Lansdowne, Delcassé, Billow, Iswolsky, and Aehrenthal. These studies “‘ are 
neither miniature biographies nor essays in psychological interpretation,’’ but 
there is sufficient of these elements to make the point that the personality of a 
Foreign Minister is a factor of importance. 

In their main decisions and achievements these Foreign Ministers are treated 
as the spokesmen of national aspirations and demands—emphasised by the brief 
historical introduction to each chapter. 

If it is a fine intellectural discipline to set aside, as irrelevant to the study 
of a game, the recollection of the final reckoning, and to contemplate only the 
different degrees of success of the various players, then this study of the game 
of Machtpolitik is superfine. 

The competence of Professor Gooch to treat this subject is unrivalled, and 
it is good to read that in two or three years he hopes to publish a second volume 
containing studies of Grey, Poincaré, Bethmann-Hollweg, Sazonoff, and ae 


Paul Negulesco. Mclanges. 4to, pp. xi+855. (Bucarest: Imprimeria Nationala, 1935.) 
60 francs. 

TuIs impressive volume of essays published in honour of the distinguished founder 

of the Institut des Sciences Administratives of Roumania provides welcome 

evidence of the vigour in other countries of the studies which the Institute of 

Public Administration endeavours to promote in the British Empire. 
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Like most continental work in this field the legal aspect of administrative 
work is more strongly emphasised than in the British tradition. The majority 
of the papers in this work are in fact concerned with administrative law, a subject 
which may almost be said to have been introduced from France to British 
public servants by A. V. Dicey. The influence of French thought is strong in 
the present collection. Professor Negulesco received his training at the Sorbonne, 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes and the Collége de France. The French contributors 
ate numerous and the work is in French throughout. 

It is impossible even to enumerate the titles of the 45 contributions, but, at 
the risk of being unfair to the greater number of contributors, mention may be 
made of the following :— 

De la non rétroactivité des actes administratifs, v. Ion Gruia. 

La déchéance du Concessionaire de Service public, Gaston Jéze. 

La révocation des actes administratifs, G. C. Rarincesco. 

La démocratie et l’administration, E. Tarangul. 

La technique du recensement de la population de la Roumanie en 1930 

et ses résultats, C. E. Decusara. 
The work is, however, an extensive collection of essays on problems of adminis- 
trative law and throws not a little light on current political, administrative and 
legal developments in South-East and Eastern Europe. 
. ae G, 


The American Year Book. A Record of Events and Progress for 1935. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart and William M. Schuyler. (New York: American Year Book Corpora- 
tion.) $7.50. 

THERE is much in the new adition of this admirable annual survey of the United 

States of America to interest readers of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. It begins with 

a brief survey of the main events of a year notable for its legislative and 

administrative activity. The ‘‘ high-water mark for legislative activity ’’ which 

the Year Book records was not achieved without a good deal of troubled move- 
ment in the swirling waters of the political maelstrom for ‘‘ the confusion of the 
law-making process ’’ one writer is quoted as saying, and ‘‘ the 15,000 pages of 
the Congressional Record which set out the details, add poignancy to the motto 

“In God we trust.’ ”’ 

Among the new Federal Administrative Agencies recorded as having been 
set up in the year, the Central Statistical Board and Committee, the National 
Resources Commitee, the Prisons Industries Reorganization Administration, the 
Social Security Board, and the National Labour Relations Board may be singled 
cut for reference. 

The section on the Supreme Court and Constitutional Law contains an 
interesting review of two cases in which excessive delegation of legislative 
power to the executive was condemned by the Supreme Court. 

Other main divisions of the volume survey the year’s developments in 
Economics and Business, Social Conditions and Aims, Science—Principles and 
Application and the Humanities. 

The 45 learned and specialist societies who have co-operated in the production 
of the text are to be congratulated, with the publishers, on a valuable addition 
to the literature on current events in the vast Republic of Northern America. 
eae Some, 235 
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Institute Notes and News 


Annual General Meeting. The fourteenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Institute was held on 30th April, at Montagu House, Whitehall, London, the 
Chair being taken by Major G, Parker Morris, Town Clerk of Westminster, 
who was supported by members of the retiring Council. 


The minutes of the previous meeting having been confirmed the Chairman 
moved the adoption of the Annual Report of the Council. The Report was 
taken page by page, salient features being as follows :— 


There had been an accession of 182 fresh members, apart from those added 
by the formation of a new Regional Group in New South Wales with a 
membership of over two hundred. This accession had not, however, more than 
counterbalanced the loss through retirements, etc., and attention was called to 
the provision in the Constitution under which Fellows and Members may 
continue their membership of the Institute, after retirement from the Service, 
at a reduced rate of subscription. The formation of the New South Wales 
Group had been an encouraging feature of the year’s activities and appreciation 
was expressed of the initiative and good organising work of the friends in Sydney 
whose efforts had led to the establishment of the Group. 


The steps taken to increase the sale of the Journal among libraries, public 
authorities, etc., had met with considerable success. Efforts to extend the 
membership of the Institute had not been so successful, but experience in 
methods of approach had been acquired. 


During the year, seventeen Associates of the Institute had become Fellows 
on the ground of academic qualification. It was noted with pleasure that Oxford 
University had now introduced a Diploma in Public and Social Administration 
and a Certificate in Public Administration. 

Towards the end of the year the Institute had become affiliated to the 
Institut International des Sciences Administratives, whose headquarters is at 
Brussels. Much attention was being turned by other countries to administrative 
thought and practice in Great Britain. The Institute was already affiliated to 
the International Union of Local Authorities. 


The scheme of research, promoted with the valuable assistance of a grant 
from the Spelman Fund of New York, had made good progress and a further 
programme running to the end of 1937 was being arranged. 


Particulars of the Conferences, Lectures, Luncheon Addresses, Visits to 
places of administrative interest, etc., showed that an extensive field had been 
covered, in London, at provincial centres, and at the headquarters of the 
Australian Groups. In some cases programmes had been arranged in co-opera- 
tion with the National Association of Local Government Officers and the Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers. 
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The election for the Council had resulted as follows :— 


Fellows Members 
Sir Henry Bunbury Mr. W. E. Austin 
Mr. Haden Corser », Wm. Coulson 
Miss Myra Curtis » H. Dyer 
Mr. A. J. C. Edwards yi hs, Weegee 
», Sydney Larkin Capt. F. Bruton Haywood 
,, Edmund Lund Mr. M. C. Higgins 
», FE. Merson » TT. E. Naughten 
Major G. Parker Morris Miss A. V. M. Pennacchini 
Mr. J. R. Howard Roberts Mr. H. E. Read 
» W. D. Sharp Associates 
Miss D. Smyth Mr. W. S. Coburn 
Mr. F. Steadman », J. G. Dickson 
» A. J. Waldegrave », A. W. Dymond 
» J. R. G. Williamson » J. 2. Maoey 
» C. Kent Wright » A. S. V. Skilton 


» L. E. Waddilove 


The accounts showed an income of {2,273 16s. 8d. and an expenditure of 
£2,098 10s. 10d., the surplus on the year’s transactions thus being £175 5s. 10d. 
* * * * 

Some slight discussion on points of detail took place and the Report and 
Accounts were then adopted. 

The main business before the meeting was the consideration of a scheme 
for giving provincial members greater opportunity to share in the management 
of the Institute. To this end a series of amendments to the Constitution had 
been proposed by the Council. Under the proposals a Business Meeting (formally 
styled an ‘‘ Ordinary General Meeting ’’) would be held in connection with the 
Summer Conference of the Institute. This meeting would have before it, for 
consideration, a report of the proceedings of the Annual General Meeting. It 
would also consider any motion of which notice had been given not later than 
31st May and any matter to which the Council requested it to direct attention. 
On questions thus raised the meeting would have -power to take decisions, subject 
to the provision that the Council might suspend the operation of any such decision 
until it had been considered at a Special General Meeting to be called for the 
purpose; or, if not in the Council’s opinion of sufficient importance to warrant 
the calling of a Special General Meeting, brought before the next Annual General 
Meeting. 

Considerable discussion took place on this proposal; and a motion for 
reference back to the Council was moved by Mr. Larkin and seconded by Mr. 
Steadman. On behalf of the Council and the Executive Committee Mr. J. R. 
Howard Roberts explained that the proposal was an attempt to make the best 
of a difficult and indeed insoluble problem, viz., how to give an equal voice in 
the affairs of the Institute to all members, when half were in London and half 
scattered elsewhere, some in Regional Groups and some not. The matter had 
been discussed at the Summer Conference in Edinburgh last July, and, in 
accordance with an undertaking given there, the Council had appointed a com- 
mittee, on which the Regional Groups were represented, to work out a scheme; 
and the proposal before the meeting was the recommendation at which this 
committee had arrived as the best practical solution they could devise. 

Major Parker Morris urged from the Chair that the scheme should be given a 
trial. In deference to this request and in view of the explanations given, Mr. 
Larkin and Mr. Steadman withdrew their motion for reference back and the 
proposals of the Council were adopted. 
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Another amendment of the Constitution was approved, the object of which 
was to admit to the Institute officers of Staff Associations whose members 
are themselves eligible for admission. Omission to provide for this when the 
Constitution was revised some eighteen months ago was purely inadvertent: 
for, from the beginning, the Institute has enjoyed the support of officials of the 
Staff Associations, including some of the most prominent, their zeal for the 
general welfare of the public service being none the less genuine because, in 
their Association work, they are directly concerned with the material interests 
of the staff and are pledged to urge that the proper satisfaction of these is in 
itself an element in good public administration. 

A further amendment of the Constitution was proposed by the Council in 
order to provide for the appointment of an Assistant Honorary Treasurer, with 
a seat on “the Council. This proposal was adopted, and the meeting then 
proceeded to elect Mr. F. G. Bowers, Comptroller of the London County Council, 
and Col. B. Barnes, Assistant Accountant-General of the Ministry of Labour, as 
Hon. Treasurer and Assistant Hon. Treasurer respectively. Mr. T. Hawkins 
and Mr. W. Franklin were elected as Hon. Auditors. 

Mr. J. R. Howard Roberts asked the meeting to accord a hearty vote of 
thanks to the honorary officers, in particular to Mr. A. J. Waldegrave for his 
services as Hon. Secretary, and this was done with acclamation. In responding, 
Mr. Waldegrave said-that a major part of the credit of maintaining the Institute’s 
organisation and activity was due to Miss Kemball, its capable Assistant 
Secretary. * % x * 

Following the Annual General Meeting, a meeting of the Council was held, 
and at this meeting the following officers were elected :— 

President: Sir Austen Chamberlain; Vice-Presidents: Sir John Anderson, Sir 
Warren Fisher, Mr. G. H. Gater, Sir Andrew Grierson, Sir William Hart, Sir 
George Murray, Sir Russell Scott, and Mr. F. H. C. Wiltshire; Chairman of 
Council: Sir Henry Bunbury; Vice-Chairman of Council: Mr. C. Kent Wright; 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. J. Waldegrave. 

It was explained that Sir Austen Chamberlain had kindly agreed to continue 
as President until the end of 1936, and that in the case of Sir George Murray, 
Lieutenant-Governor of South Australia, the nomination to the office of Vice- 
President had come from the Regional Groups of the Institute in Australia, acting 
together. This nomination was received by the Council with much pleasure. 

* * * * 


Institute Personnel.—At the request of the Executive Committee, Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon has kindly consented to accept formally the office of Honorary 
Director of Research: he is busy with the organisation of the further research 
work made possible by the extension of the grant from the Spelman Fund. 

The following officers have been appointed in the Regional Groups; and our 
thanks are due both to them for accepting the responsibilities and to their 
predecessors for the valuable service they have rendered to the Institute:— 

Central and North Yorkshire: Joint Hon. Secretaries and Treasurers, 

Messrs. Wm. Donnan and T. D. Scoular. Glasgow and West of Scotland: 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. J. S. Coventry, D.P.A. Liverpool: Hon. 

Secretary, Mr. Norman Wilson, D.P.A.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. T. Davis, 

A.S.A.A. Sheffield: Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. Charles. 


* * * * 


Out of Print Appeal.—The stock of Essays on Aspects of Public Adminis- 
tvation is now nearly exhausted, and requests for it are still being received from 
educational bodies, etc. The Council would therefore be grateful to any members 
who, not proposing to file their copies permanently, will be kind enough to forward 
them to the Office. Also, if any member can spare copies of 1923 and 1924 issues 
of the Journal, particularly those of October, 1923, and July, 1924, the gift would 
be highly appreciated. 
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